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Bring  'em  on!  John 
Martin  Van  Pelt,  9- 
months,  son  of  Don 
Van  Pelt,  is  all  set 
and  ready  for  fish- 
in'. 
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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

CommisHxuner   of    WiUl   Lije    and  {■inhnrret 
of  Louisiana 


HAT  piict  huiniiiK?  Spring  cleaning  take.'i  many  form.",  and  one  of  them  U  the 
time  honored  custom  of  burning.  For  many  generation.H,  and  in  some  localities 
for  centuries  it  has  been  the  custom  to  set  fire  to  the  dead  (fras.'i,  weedn,  bruah 
and  other  debris  along  the  fencerows,  field  borders,  and  patches  of  woodland  in 
this  supposedly  quick  and  easy  way  to  tidy  things  up.  But  have  you  ever  stopped 
to  think  that  this  practice  may  be  costing  you  much  more  than  it  iB  worth? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  tidy  farm  or  plantation  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  is 
it  more  pleasing  that  the  sight  of  birds  on  the  wing,  flushing  out  of  suitable  habitat, 
when  the  hunting  season  opens  again  next  Fall? 

Is  a  tidy  fence  row  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Spring  more  pleasing  than  the  call 
of  the  bob  white  throughout  the  year? 

You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too.  Every  fence  row  that  is  burned 
reduces  the  amount  of  available  nesting  territory  for  the  bob  white  quail  and  other 
ground  nesting  birds.  While  grass  will  soon  grow  again  and  make  new  cover  in 
these  areas,  they  are  still  totally  unsuited  for  the  nesting  of  game  birds. 

The  dead  material  from  last  year's  grass  crop  is  a  necessity  for  these  birds. 
They  need  it  to  build  their  nests.  The  new  growing,  green  grass  will  not  serve 
them,  and  they'll  be  forced  to  move  into  crop  fields  where  cultivating  and  harvesting 
will  make  their  nesting  attempts  futile.  Or  they  will  move  to  another  location  where 
more  suitable  living  conditions  are  offered  them.  In  either  case  you  lose  your  birds 
for  the  sake  of  a  neat  fencerow,  or  field  border,  for  a  scant  few  weeks  in  the  spring. 
In  addition  to  the  neat  appearance  of  a  cleanly  burned  fencerow,  field  or 
woodland  tract,  there  are  supposed  to  be  other  benefits  derived.  Many  farmers  and 
cattlemen  believe  that  by  bui-ning  the  grass  they  will  kill  a  great  number  of  insects 
and  thus  protect  their  crops  from  later  damage.  Such  is  generally  not  the  case. 
Most  often  the  fire  burns  over  quickly  and  is  not  hot  enough  to  harm  the  insects 
which  hibernate  under  the  litter,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  soU  into  which  the 
heat  does  not  penetrate. 

If  your  fencerow  is  constructed  with  wooden  posts,  these  are  likely  to  be  damaged 
and,  if  dry,  are  likely  to  burn  off  completely.  Replacing  them  is  an  expensive  and 
time  consuming  operation.  And  even  a  light  fire  is  damaging  to  the  thin  coating  of 
zinc  on  the  lower  wires  of  the  fence.  If  you  'will  examine,  these  wires  a  few  days 
after  you  have  burned  your  fencerow  you  will  find  that  already  a  great  amount  of 
rust  has  collected  on  the  lower  wires. 

And  there  are  other  hazards  and  damages,  too.  The  danger  of  a  fire  getting 
out  of  control;  the  damage  done  to  trees  are  some  of  them. 

In  view  of  these  HELPFUL  results  it  seems  rather  ob\-ious  that  unless  one 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  the  questionable  qualities  of  a  burned  and  barren 
field  border,  it  would  be  much  better  to  find  some  other  method  of  tidying  up  the 
farm  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

If  the  farmer  is  at  all  interested  in  hunting,  or  even  in  forms  of  wildlife 
other  than  game,  such  as  insectivorous  birds,  he  will  do  well  to  leave  last  year's 
grass  in  payment  for  the  enjoyment  and  utility  it  will  bring  to  him  later. 

Field  borders  are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  cover  for  quail.  In 
fact  these  border  are  about  all  the  cover  that  is  left  on  many  farms,  and  thafs 
the  major  reason  your  quail  crop  decreases  steadily  from  year  to  year.  If  you'll 
save   that   cover,   you'll   soon   have  more  birds. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR.  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg..  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  a* 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 


LET'S  GO  FISHING! 
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OSS  in?" 

"Nope,  gone  home  to  get  ready  to  go 
fishin'  " 

"Assistant  boss  in? 

"Nope, — he's  gone  fishin'." 

And  at  this  time  of  the  year,  conditions 
being  what  they  are,  that  conversation 
seems  a  very  natural  one. 

For  a  general  survey  of  the  outdoors 
situation  makes  it  appear  that  'fishin'  is 
going  to  play  a  big  part  in  the  lives  of 
many  a  Louisianian  during  the  months  to 
come. 

What  with  a  half-dozen  great  rodeos 
looming  up,  as  important  events  along  the 
coasts  of  this  and  our  sister  states,  during 
the  summer  months,  and  with  plenty  of 
just  ordinary  day-to-day  angling  to  be  done 
meantimes,  it's  got  to  be  something  mighty 
important  to  take  a  fellow's  mind  off'  of 
rods  and  reels,  boats  and  similar  gear  from 
now  on. 

And,  according  to  the  outlook  at  present. 


By  ARTHUR  VAN  PELT 

(Outdoor  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune) 


it  is  going  to  be  a  fruitful  year  for  the 
angler.  A  mild  winter  when  waters  did 
not  get  cold  enough  even  to  drive  away 
all  of  the  sensitive  pelagic  game  fish  of 
the  open  Gulf,  and  with  bass,  crappies, 
perch  and  all  the  other  fresh  water  species 
abundant  in  every  stream,  pond  and  lake, 
there  is  good  reason  to  plan  on  a  lot  of 
piscatorial  pleasure  this  summer. 

In  the  Gulf  the  schools  of  game  fish 
are  already  headed  this  way.  Comes  word 
from  the  West  Florida  coast,  whence  come 
in  regular  migration,  many  of  our  school 
fish,  that  the  regular  run  of  King  Mackerel, 
early  this  season,  are  already  passing  up 
the  west  coast  on  their  way  to  our  shores. 
For  the  past  few  years  this  grand  game 
fish    has    extended    its    western    range    by 


many  miles.  Formerly  we  rarely  saw  the 
big  fellows  but  last  summer  many  were 
taken  off'  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
coasts. 

Spanish  mackerel  always  have  been  an 
abundant,  and  favorite  game  fish,  and  on 
light  tackle  they  are  hard  fighting,  game 
fellows.  At  times  they  can  be  the  most 
worrisome  of  fish,  too,  by  swarming  in  the 
water  by  millions  and  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  take  any  bait  or  lure  offered 
them.  I've  seen  tarpon  do  the  same  trick 
and,  being  so  much  larger,  they  make  the 
angler  just  so   much   more  exasperated. 

Spanish  mackerel  are  due  along  our 
shores  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  and 
they  stay  until  cool  weather  in  Autumn. 

Most  beautiful  of  fish,  another  that  runs 
in  immense  schools,  is  the  colorful  Dolphin. 
Usually  found  in  the  smaller  sizes  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  fish  in  the 
water  and  out,  when  first  caught,  and  are 
especially  fine  eating.  Bigger  ones,  and 
they  run  big  at  times,  are  tough  opponents 


in  a  fight,  combining  Ijulldog  tacticK  with 
flying  leaps  and  terl'ific  speed  in  theic 
long  I'uns. 

And  then  consider  the  ('ohia,  commonly 
called  ling  and  lemonfish — foi-  what  reason 
is  still  a  mystery — the  old  standby  along 
our  coasts  from  April  to  late  Fall. 

The  Cobia  is  a  peculiar  fish,  its  tactics 
when  hooked  varying  accoi-ding  to  its  sur- 
roundings. Hooked  in  the  open  sea  while 
trolling  this  fish  has  everything  that  a 
spoi'tsman  wants  to  contend  with  on 
medium  tackle.  Hooked  while  lying  in  the 
shade  of  a  buoy  or  oflfshore  rig,  however, 
he  is  as  liable  as  not  to  swim  calmly  up  to 
the  boat  that  snagged  him,  ready  to  be 
gaffed  without  a  fight — until  he  comes 
aboard.  After  that,  watch  out  or  he'll  wreck 
the  craft.  And  don't  forget  that  those 
steaks,  white,  finegrained  and  bonele.ss,  are 
something  to  tell  your  friends  about. 

Even  a  splendid  Sailfish  is  not  an  im- 
possible catch  along  our  coasts,  either. 
It's  been  done  before  and  doubtless  it  will 
be   again. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  fine 
game  fish  that  our  coastal  waters  produce 
in  abundance,  and  more  are  turning  up 
every  little  while.  Tarpon,  bonita,  jewfish, 
these  giants  of  the  sea,  bluefish,  jack 
crevalle — toughest  scrappers  of  all — dozens 
of  species  roam  the  blue  and  purple  water, 
just  hunting  for  the  baits  or  lure  that 
you'll  use  on  them. 

Out  in  the  Gulf,  about  the  great  oil 
drilling  derricks  something  new  has  been 
added  to  the  fishing  list  this  past  year 
or  two,  for  several  new  haunts  of  red- 
snappers,  grunts  and  big  silver  sea  trout 
have  been  found  that  are  consistent  pro- 
ducers. With  them,  too,  are  spadefish  of  the 
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Arthur     Furby    and     his     grandson,     Steven 
in    a    bayou    leading    i 


largest  sizes,  sheepshead  and  a  dozen  kinds 
of  smaller  fry.  And  that,  too,  is  where 
it  is  possible  to  tie  into  a  jewfish,  which, 
if  your  big  lines  are  heavy  enough,  will 
take  all  on  board  to  bring  him  aboard. 

Closer  into  shore  and  about  the  reefs 
and  oyster  beds  in  passes  and  the  bays, 
redfish,  trout,  drum  flounders  and  croakers 
stay,  and  feed,  throughout  the  season. 
Yes,  there  is  fishing  for  everyone  along 
Louisiana's  coastal  regions. 

Someone  has  said  "There's  hardly  a  spot 
of  water  in  Louisiana  that  doesn't  have 
black  bass,  sacalait  and  perch  in  it."  Me,  I 
think  that  chap  was  nearly  right.   And  at 


zat.    of    Alexandria, 
Catohoula    Lake. 


ith    a    fish    catch 


Leo    Cabra 
fish  of  one 


J.    F.   Coan,    Cecil    Ross    and    Joe    Westbrook,    of    Hornbeck,    La.,   with    five 
day's  catch  in   Kisatchie  creek.  The  five  fish  weighed  a  total  of  140  pounds, 


the  present  time  those  spots  of  water  are 
getting  bigger  every  day  as  the  terrific 
load  of  hyacinths  that  the  State  has  been 
carrying  for  so  long,  is  gradually  being 
reduced.  But  bass  and  perch  are  hardy 
critters;  hard  to  kill  out  and  quick  to  come 
back  if  given  a  chance. 

Black  bass  are  among  the  most  adaptable 
of  all  fish,  too;  witness  the  fact  that  they 
live  and  thrive  equally  well  in  the  clear, 
cold,  deep  waters  of  the  north  Louisiana 
lakes  and  in  the  brackish  lagoons  of  the 
coastal  marshes.  In  the  latter  terrain,  in 
times  of  heavy  storms,  their  habitat  has, 
at  intervals,  been  submerged  in  pure  Gulf 
salt  water  yet  the  death  rate  of  the  fish, 
even  under  such  conditions,  has  been  small 
and  the  species  has  quickly  recovered. 

The  fine  "river  lakes",  formed  by  the 
cutting  off  of  former  channels  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  some  of  our  finest  bass  waters, 
equal  to  any  in  the  countrj"  and  scattered 
about  the  state  are  literally  hundreds  of 
small  lakes,  lagoons  and  ponds  of  the  high- 
est caliber  as  bass,  perch  and  crappie 
waters. 

Of  late  years  competitive  fishing  contests 
have  taken  the  fancy  of  thousands  of 
anglers,  most  of  whom  manage  their  vaca- 
tion time  to  take  in  one  or  more  of  these 
rodeos.  The  coastal  season  this  year  will 
embrace  a  half  dozen  at  least  of  such 
contests  in  salt  water.  Grand  Isle.  Louisi- 
ana, furnishes  the  scene  of  the  oldest  of 
these  contests  in  point  of  origin.  This 
rodeo,  starting  out  more  than  a  score  of 
years  ago  as  a  purely  tarpon  fishing  event, 
runs  for  three  days  each  summer  and  last 
year  attracted  1160  entrants  and  competi- 
tors for  the  many  fine  prizes  offered.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  So) 


FLYING  WARDENS 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 
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Nat  P.  Pedro,  veteran  patrol   pilot  for  the   Department  of  Wild   Life  and   Fisheries  and  a  fly- 
ing  game  warden. 


In  this  streamlined  world  flying  game 
wardens  are  not  exactly  a  new  thing,  but 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  is  finding  its  flying  wardens 
extremely  valuable  in  the  enforcement  of 
fish  and  game  laws.  And  the  law  violator 
has  found  that  the  approaching  drum  of 
'in  airplane  motor  is  a  forerunner  of 
disaster. 

In  the  days  before  airplanes  were  put 
in  use  by  the  enforcement  division  of  the 
wild  life  and  fisheries  department,  fish 
and  game  violators  played  a  merry  game 
of  tag  with  game  wardens  in  the  Louisiana 
bayous  and  marshes.  Knowing  the  laby- 
rinth of  canals,  bayous  and  lagoons  as  they 
knew  the  decks  of  their  own  boats,  they 
had  little  difficulty  in  dodging  enforce- 
ment officers.  But  they  don't  dodge  the 
radio  equipped  planes. 

Ducking  Into  shallow  bayous  or  marshes, 
where  the  patrol  boats  of  the  enforce- 
ment division  can't  go,  doesn't  give  them 
sanctuary,  either.  A  patrol  plane  pilot 
can  spot  the  violator,  radio  his  location 
and  direct  boat-borne  officers  to  him,  if 
necessary.  Or,  if  the  water  or  terrain  is 
suitable  for  landing,  the  flying  warden 
can    make   the   arrest   himself. 

Because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
department's  airplane  patrol  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  decrease  ir:  all  sorts  of  viola- 


tions of  the  fish  and  game  laws,  both  in 
the  sports  and  commercial  fishing  classes. 

The  department  of  wild  life  and  fish- 
eries enforcement  division  now  has  three 
Seabees  and  one  Widgeon  ...  all  amphibi- 
ous planes,  for  use  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  And  they  have  two  of  the  most  capa- 
ble young  pilots  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
South  .  .  .  two  flying  wardens  that  know 
Louisiana  waters  and  terrain  in  every 
section  of  the  state. 

Nat  P.  Pedro,  who  has  been  flying  for 
the  department  since  1947,  comes  from 
Shreveport  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  John  F.  Ellington,  a  more  recent 
addition  to  the  flying  warden  corps,  is 
from  Plaquemines  parish  and  knows  the 
waters  in  that  area  like  the  palm  of  his 
own  hand. 

Both  are  of  the  temperament  that  makes 
them  valuable  as  airplane  patrol  pilots, 
fearless  without  a  bit  of  "daredevil"  ex- 
hibitionism. Both  earned  their  wings  the 
hard  way  and  the  safe  way. 

When  Nat  Pedro  was  10  years  old  he 
saw  two  flying  boats  land  in  the  Missis- 
sippi river  near  Vidalia,  La.,  his  native 
city,  and  right  then  he  said  that  when  he 
was  old .  enough  he  was  going  to  fly  one 
of  those  things.  A  few  years  later  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Shreveport,  Nat  had 
begun  making  airplane  models  and  read- 


ing up  on  how  to  fly.  In  1924  he  went  out 
to  the  airport  in  Shreveport  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  men  there.  It  wasn't 
long  before  he  was  helping  service  the 
planes,  handing  the  men  tools  and  doing 
other  small  odd  jobs.  On  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  he  worked  as  a  salesman  selling 
airplane  rides  to  visitors  to  the  field  for 
a  10  percent  commission.  In  this  way  he 
earned  enough  money  to  begin  taking 
flying  lessons  himself,  but  he  never  told 
his  parents,  because  they  were  "dead  set 
against"    him    becoming    an    aviator. 

In  1928  Nat  received  his  private  license 
to  fly  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
known  today  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  following  Sunday  his 
picture  appeared  in  the  Shreveport  Times 
along  with  a  story  which  said  he  was  the 
youngest  licensed  pilot  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  when  his  parents  read  that 
story  they  "hit  the  ceiling." 

But  Nat  was  determined  to  remain  an 
airman.  A  few  years  later  he  organized  the 
first  flying  club  in  Shreveport  with  five 
members,  and  he  taught  them  all  to  fly, 
free  of  charge,  because  they  loved  flying 
as  much  as  he  did.  With  the  customary 
number  of  mishaps  and  disappointments 
he  continued  his  flying  career  until  1940 
when  he  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  at  Vernon,  Texas,  and 
remained    there    until    the    day    the    Japg 
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attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Soon  after  that 
date  he  was  sent  back  to  Louisiana,  to 
Grand  Isle,  with  the  Coastal  Air  Patrol, 
to  patrol  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  enemy 
subs 

After  that  he  became  a  ferry  pilot,  but 
was  put  back  to  patrol  duty  when,  in  fly- 
ing- a  plane  back  from  New  Yoik,  he 
flew  out  of  his  way  to  visit  his  wife  and 
baby  in  Shreveport,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  six  months.  Later  he  was  based 
at  Alexandria  Air  base  and  was  there 
when  the  end  of  the  war  came. 

Returned  to  civilian  life  he  became  a 
private  pilot  and  dusted  cotton  in  and 
.around,  Alexandria,  Cheneyville  and  Bun- 
kie  for  one  season,  and  then  went  back  to 
Shreveport  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
Tri-State  Airomotive  Inc.,  an  aircraft  re- 
pair  station. 

In  1947  he  joined  the  enforcement  divi- 
sion of  the  wild  life  and  fisheries  depart- 
ment and  is  now  the  veteran  pilot  in  that 
division.  As  of  today  he  has  been  flying 
airplanes  for  23  years  and  has  approxi- 
mately 22,000  hours  in  the  air  to  his  credit. 

The  department's  other  flying  warden 
is  a  newer  acquisition,  but  nonetheless 
capable.  He  is  John  F.  Ellington,  of 
Pointe-a-la-Hache,  La.,  and  is  29  years 
old.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  in 
May,  1941,  went  through  pilot  training 
and  received  his  commission  and  wings 
in  January,  1942.  After  that  he  was  an 
instructor  at  different  basic  and  advance 
training    schools    throughout    Texas. 

Still  later  he  was  given  fighter  pilot 
training  in  Florida  and  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, and  after  that  went  out  for  duty 
in  the  Pacific.  He  flew  fighter  missions  on 
Saipan,  Okinawa,  and  Iwo  Jima  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  was  a  squadron  com- 
mander with  the  rank  of  captain  when 
discharged. 

After  the  war  he  flew  with  the  reserve 
and  did  some  civilian  flying  until  he  was 
appointed  to  the  enforcement  division  as 
a   flying   warden. 

At  that  time  he  had  approximately  2,700 
hours  of  flying  time  to  his  credit  in  all 
types  of  airplanes.  He  is  married  and  only 
recently  became  a  father. 

Two  capable  pilots,  and  four  capable 
planes,  a  modern  and  highly  effective  unit 
for  the  wild  life  and  fisheries  department's 
enforcement  division,  and  reasons  enough 
for  fear  to  invade  the  hearts  of  fish  and 
game  violators  when  the  roar  of  an  air- 
plane comes  up  out  of  the  vast  fastness 
of  Louisiana's  fishing  and  hunting  grounds. 


Animal  fat  should  never  be  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  fly  dressing  mixture  though,  ap- 
plied to  a  line  already  dressed,  it  will  float 
a  line  much  longer  and  better  in  rough 
water. 


Jack  Ellington,  a  flying  warden 


the  enforcement   division   of  the    Department  of   Wild    Life 
and    Fisheries. 


Cast  your  fly  well  ahead  of  a  cruising 
fish,  othei-wise  you  are  likely  to  frighten 
him  when  your  lure  strikes  the  water. 


Here's  One  for  the  Book 

A  fish  which  produces  only  female  off- 
spring and  defies  the  efforts  of  scientists 
to  find  out  why,  is  being  studied  by  biolo- 
gists at  the  University  of  California's 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 

Mollienisia  Formosa  is  its  scientific 
name.  It  is  called  Amazon  Molly  for  short. 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Hubbs, 
of  the  Scripps  Institution,  in  the  Aquarium 
Journal. 

Amazon  Mollv  is  a  minnow  a  little  over 


an  inch  long,  found  in  streams  of  northern 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hubbs 
have  collected  them  by  the  thousands  but 
never  yet  have  found  a  male  among  them. 

They  tried  crossing  Molly  with  other 
species  in  an  effort  to  give  her  a  male 
heir.  In  twelve  years  of  laboratory  breed- 
ing the  Amazonians  have  produced  8.000 
offspring — all  female. 

The  young  not  only  are  females  but 
look  just  like  their   mothers. 

— Texas  Fish  &  Game. 


University    Lake    near    L.  S.  U.    (above)    showing    the 

mass   of   water   hyacinths    before   efforts   were    made 

to  destroy  them.     (Below)    A  typical  Louisiana  bayou 

clogged  with  this  flowering    menace. 


By  Major  James  Brown 

(Dircctiir  of   the  Fish   and  Game  Division 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 


0^ 


'NE  of  Louisiana's  most  beautiful 
flowers  has  become  its  worst  and  most 
expensive  pest.  It  is  costing  the  state  an 
annual  loss  that  approximates  seventy-five 
million  dollars.  But  Louisiana  isn't  taking 
this  beautiful  menace  lying  down.  It  is 
now  fighting  back  .  .  .  and  winning. 

The  plant  with  the  Jekyll-Hyde  person- 
ality is  the  water  hyacinth.  A  delicate, 
orchid-like  blossom,  it  virtually  had  taken 
over  every  stream,  bayou,  lake,  swamp, 
marsh  and  irrigation  ditch  before  a  method 
fas  finally  evolved  to  fight  it,  at  least  in 
part,  successfully. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Left  to  right,  Arthur  Ewings,  Vermilion  parish  game  warden;  Paul  Voitier,  director  of  the 
enforcement  division  of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  Clarence  Dyson, 
Vermilion  parish  game  warden,  looking  over  some  of  the  more  than  60  dressed  wild  geese, 
ducks  and  doves,  confiscated  in  a  raid  on  the  Airport  Night  Club  at  Abbeville.  Lionest 
Broussard,  owner  of  the  club,  was  charged  as  result  of  the  raid.  The  wild  fowl  were 
cleaned   and   separately  wrapped. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MENACE  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

It  hampers  navigation,  blights  fishing 
and  hunting,  destroys  winter  feeding 
grounds  of  migratory  water  fowl,  closes 
streams  to  trappers  and  others  depending 
on  water  travel,  and  clogs  irrigation 
streams  and,  by  cutting  their  depth,  causes 
damaging  overflows. 

This  delicately  beautiful  flowering  pest 
also  interferes  with  the  livelihood  or  recrea- 
tion of  150,000  hunters,  150,000  sports 
fishermen,  25,000  trappers,  225,000  c-ane- 
pole  fishermen  and  perhaps  10,000  com- 
mercial fishermen.  So  it  may  be  seen  that 
be-autiful  as  the  plants  are,  they  had 
almost  become  the  despair  of  the  state. 

And,  like  other  pests  in  this  country, 
the  water  hyacinth  was  an  importation. 
It  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  and 
America  as  an  exhibit  at  the  Cotton  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  New  Orleans  in  1884, 
having  been  brought  here  from  Vene- 
zuela by  a  Japanese  government  rcpresen- 
tatives,  to  be  given   away  as  souvenirs  to 


visitors    to    their    exhibit    on    the    Centen- 
nial   grounds. 

It  required  the  passage  of  a  few  years 
before  the  evil  character  of  this  plant 
became  known,  but  by  1890  its  destruc- 
tive pov.'er  had  become  so  certain  that  an 
agitation  was  begun  to  take  some  measures 
for  its  control,  and  in  June,  1897,  Congress 
appropriated  $5,000  for  a  study  of  the 
water  hyacinth  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
Since  that  time  great  amounts  of  money 
have  been  spent  by  individual  states  and 
the  federal  government  to  eradicate  this 
pest,  and  yet,  despite  the  fortunes  that 
have  been  spent  and  the  great  amount  of 
effort  and  study  that  has  been  exhausted, 
it  frequently  takes  a  second  glance  to  dis- 
tinguish an  infested  stream  from  a  gigan- 
tic flower  garden,  so  completely  do  the 
plants  hide  the  water. 

Thus  the  water  hyacinth  wreaks  heavy 
economic  damage  by  impeding  navigation, 
and  by  destroying  completely  the  biologi- 
cal structures  of  what  were  once  fish  pro- 
ductive waters.   So  dense   can  this  growth 


become  that  a  170-pound  man  can  stand 
freely  on  this  mat  of  vegetation,  fully 
supported  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  plants. 
For  fifty  years  it  appeared  that  the 
state  and  federal  government  struggle 
against  the  "beautiful  menace"  was  a  hope- 
less one,  but  now  Louisiana,  at  last,  is 
winning  the  fight. 

After  experimenting  with  various  kinds 
of  chemicals,  exhaustive  study  by  biolo- 
gists, dusting  of  infested  waters  from  air- 
planes, and  the  futile  and  expensive  opera- 
tion of  various  types  of  cutting  and  sweep- 
ing machines,  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
department  has  worked  out  a  campaign 
that    is    proving    eff'ective. 

After  a  year  of  research  experiments  on 
Saline  lake  in  Northwest  Louisiana,  a 
definite  program  for  the  eradication  of 
the  water  hyacinth  was  adopted.  Prior  to 
that  time  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
application  of  certain  chemical  substances, 
used  to  stimulate  plant  growths  could,  in 
appropriate  higher  concentrations,  be  used 
to    destroy   plant   growth. 

This  plant  hormone-like  substance,  called 
2,4-D,  is  a  complicated  chemical  techni- 
cally known  by  the  name  of  2,4-Dichl- 
oyshenoxyacetic  acid.  It  was  found  that 
2,4-D  in  proper  concentrations  could  de- 
stroy the  water  hyacinth.  The  2,4-D  chemi- 
cal was  not  a  poison  and  in  the  concentra- 
tions used,  it  was  not  only  harmless  to  man 
but  also  completely  harmless  to  all  domes- 
tic  animals   and   to    all   fish   life. 

Specially  constructed  boats,  equipped 
with  power  sprayers,  are  working  in  in- 
fested areas  steadily  with  amazing  success, 
and  are  demonstrating  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  water  hyacinth  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  waters  of  Louisiana. 

To  prevent  reinfestation  of  areas 
cleared,  it  was  necessary  to  start  the  pro- 
gram for  eradication  at  the  head  of  the 
rivers  and  drainage  areas  containing  water 
hyacinths.  Seven  crews  of  two  men  each 
were  equipped  with  power  sprayers  and 
all  other  necessary  equipment. 

To  date  all  infested  areas  from  the 
northern  tier  of  Parishes  to  the  Atcha- 
falaya  basin  have  been  treated.  Great 
bodies  of  waters  have  been  cleared,  such 
as  Bayou  Bartholomew  and  Black  Bayou 
Lake  in  Ouachita  Parish,  Lake  Concordia 
in  Concordia  Parish,  Saline  Lake  and  Clear 
Lake  in  Natchitoches  Parish,  Lake  Biste- 
neau  in  Bossier  and  Bienville  Parishes,  Mil- 
ler's Lake  in  Evangeline  Parish  and  all  the 
numerous  small  lakes,  ponds,  borrow  pits 
and  drainage  ditches  all  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  and 
St.  Landry  Parishes  have  been  treated. 
The  crews  are  now  in  the  Atchafalaya 
basin  and  as  far  south  as  St.  Martin 
Parish. 

There  is  no  single  problem  of  as  much 
importance  to  Louisiana  as  is  the  eradica- 
tion  of  the  water  hyacinth.   This  plant  is 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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RUNNING  SORES  ON  OUR  LAND 


T, 


HIS  is  a  sick  land.  It  is  too  young  to 
realize  it,  and  its  body  is  so  vast  that  it 
cannot  feel  its  illness  except  as  local  pains, 
but  the  poison  of  decay  is  in  it.  Its  huge 
framework  sprawls  across  the  continent, 
and  all  of  it  is  sore.  Its  squat  and  chunky 
torso  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Appa- 
lachians is  festering.  Its  good  right  arm  in 
the  industrial  Northeast  is  scabrous;  its 
strong  left  arm  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  rankling.  Its  thighs  and  legs  in  the  new 
South  and  the  Southwest  are  suppurating. 
It  has  been  poisoned  by  the  very  people  it 
nurtures  so  generously. 

They  have  thrust  a  thousand  septic 
spears  into  its  body.  They  have  scratched 
it  with  innumerable  pin  points  of  infection. 
They  have  put  great  sores  on  it.  An  outside 
enemy  invading  the  land  could  not  harm  it 
fundamentally  much  more  than  its  own 
people  harm  it  right  now. 

Water  is  to  the  land  as  blood  is  to  the 
human  body,  and  the  life  streams  of  this 
nation  are  as  poisoned  arteries.  This  is  not 
an  alarmist  statement.  It's  a  statement  of 


By  BILL  WOLF 

(Reprinted   from   Sports    Afield 
March,    1949) 


fact.  In  six  months  of  travel  preparing  the 
preceding  six  articles,  I  have  found  that 
the  only  places  where  water  pollution  does 
not  exist  are  the  places  which  have  no 
water  at  all,  or  where  human  beings  do 
not  live  and  work.  It  is  an  unhappy  com- 
mentary upon  our  civilization  that  only 
our  arid  deserts  and  th;  high  headwaters 
of  tiny  streams  are  free  of  pollution. 

All  other  waters  are  fouled.  There  are 
no  decent  English  terms  to  describe  ade- 
quately stream  conditions  observed  over 
the  entire  nation.  To  say  that  pus  and  cor- 
ruption run  through  the  water  veins  of  the 
land  may  be  an  ugly  way  to  put  it;  but  it 
is  a  weak  and  inexpressive  phrase  to  pic- 
ture the  situation.  The  average  modern 
farmer  actually  keeps  his  hogs  in  pens  that 
are   cleaner  than   most   of   our  waterwavs. 


"i  et  we  must  depend  upon  those  waterways 
for  our  very  life. 

Kipling  \^iote  a  poem  in  which  primitive 
man  was  inclined  to  blame  God  for  all  his 
ills.  Man  ate  '-lubber  from  a  putrid  whale, 
and  cried  out  to  God  about  his  stomach- 
ache. He  built  his  latrine  above  his  drink- 
ing water  and  then  when  dysenterj-  gripped 
his  bowels,  he  groaned.  "Oh.  Lord,  why 
hast  Thou  afflicted  me?" 

Modern  man  in  America  is  inclined  to 
do  the  same  thing,  to  blame  all  his  water- 
borne  evils  on  anything  except  himself. 
The  two  most  common  questions  I  encoun- 
tered across  and  up  and  down  the  nation 
were  these:  "Where  is  pollution  worst?" 
and  "Who  or  what  causes  the  worst  poUn- 
tion,  and  who  is  responsible  for  it?"  The 
polite  answers  were  that  pollution  un- 
doubtedly is  worst  in  the  heavily  settled 
great  industrial  section  from  the  Great 
Lakes  east  to  New  Jersey  and  up  through 
New  York  and  New  England,  thai  cities 
cause  the  gieatest  health  hazard,  and  that 
industries  of  all  kinds  are  most  fatal  to 
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aquatic  life  and  do  the  most  damage  to 
property. 

The  correct  answer,  however,  to  the 
first  question  is:  "Pollution  is  worst  right 
here  where  you  are  now,  wherever  that 
may  be,  because  it  affects  you  immediately 
and  personally.  As  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  worse  pollution 
than  that  which  exists  at  your  doorstep." 

Afid  the  right  reply  to  who  is  responsible 
for  pollution  is:  "You!"  The  individual  is 
to  blame  because  the  towns,  cities,  states 
and  the  nation  are  only  extensions  of  the 
individual.  Public  apathy,  indifference  and 
a  don't  give-a-hoot  attitude  permit  pollu- 
tion, and  the  individual  who  points  a  con- 
demning finger  at  industries  or  munici- 
palities is  only  pointing  a  finger  at  himself. 

Certain  conclusions  inevitably  were 
drawn  in  this  nationwide  survey.  Here 
they  are: 

1.  There  is  no  possibility  of  most  of  our 
streams  ever  returning  to  their  original 
natural  state.  The  minority  of  rabid  anti- 
poUutionists  who  still  insist  on  pristine 
purity  never  will  get  far.  If  industry  and 
cities  are  to  use  water  at  all,  they  cannot 
return  it  to  the  streams  completely  pure 
no  matter  how  much  treatment  it  gets.  But 
they  can  take  out  the  great  bulk  of  objec- 
tionable matter,  and  give  back  the  water 
so  that  it  will  support  aquatic  life,  be 
reasonably  fit  for  drinking  and  industrial 
use  downstream,  and  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Industry,  in  our  industrial  civilization, 
must  have  the  use  of  our  water  resources. 
It  is  entitled  to  this  as  much  as  any  indi- 
vidual sportsman — more  so,  in  fact,  in  the 
last  analysis,  because  it  puts  pay  checks 
in  the  pockets  of  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  pay  checks  put  food  on  the  table 
and  shoes  on  baby's  feet.  And  industry's 
products  are  needed  by  all  of  us.  By  in- 
dustry, throughout  this  survey,  is  meant  all 
manufacturing  enterprises — mining,  can- 
neries, tanneries,  dairy  plants,  breweries, 
etc.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  in- 
dustry's use  of  water — but  there  is  a 
quarrel  with  industry's  abuoe  of  water.  It 
has  no  more  right  to  foul  public  water  than 
it  has  to  poison  its  products  which  are  sold 
to  the  public. 

.3.  Two  things  only  are  necessary  to 
clean  up  pollution.  One  is  general  public 
support  of  basic  antipollution  programs, 
local,  state  and  national,  and  the  other  is 
money.  There  are  no  serious  technical 
obstacles  to  remedying  almost  any  kind  of 
pollution;  therefore,  if  public  backing  and 
money  are  secured,  pollution  can  be  elimi- 
nated. However,  the  individual  will  have  to 
pay  for  its  elimination,  if  not  directly  then 
indirectly.  He  will  have  to  pay  through 
city,  State  or  Federal  taxes,  perhaps  all 
three.  He  will  have  to  pay  in  slightly  in- 
creased cost  of  goods.  He  will  have  to  pay 
in  slightly  higher  rent.  Municipalities  must 
go    to    the    voters    for    money    to    install 


What  Man  Does  To  One  Of  The  Most  Beautiful  Gifts 
Of  Nature  —  The  River 


disposal  systems,  and  industries  will  neces- 
sarily include  the  costs  of  treatment  in 
their  product  prices.  (Efficient  treatment, 
however,  often  yields  a  profit.)  Some  small 
communities  and  some  small  industries 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  treat  their 
wastes.  They  will  have  to  be  helped  with 
State  or  Federal  money. 

4.  Water  pollution  is  a  crime  against 
society,  and  it  must  be  erased,  else  we  can- 
not consider  ourselves  a  civilized  people, 
or  a  healthy  one.  It  is  criminal  knowingly 
to  endanger  public  health  with  sewage,  so 
to  dispose  of  corrosive  acids  that  they 
destroy  bridges,  piers,  boats,  engines  and 
turbines.  It  is  criminal  when  pollution  robs 
a  nation  of  its  shellfish  foods  and  its  com- 
mercial fish  supplies.  It  is  criminal  when 
it  ruins  land,  poisons  sub-surface  drinking 
water,  and  raises  an  offensive  stench 
across  the  country.  It  is  criminal  when  it 
steals   from   the   public   its   sports   fishing 


boating,  bathing  and  other  priceless  recrea- 
tional uses  of  water.  And,  as  with  all  other 
crime,  it  is  cheaper  to  prevent  it  than  it  is 
to  endure  it. 

5.  Sportsmen  form  the  largest  single 
group  actively  interested  in  remedial 
measures  today.  Unfortunately,  these  same 
sportsmen  who  so  clearly  see  the  harm 
done  by  pollution  all  too  often  hurt  the 
cause  of  antipollution  more  than  they  help 
it.  Reformers,  incensed  at  an  evil,  are 
inclined  to  go  off  without  knowing  all  their 
facts.  Sportsmen  are  apt  to  insist  on  an 
immediate  end  to  pollution  that  often  has 
been  two  centuries  in  forming  and  can't 
possibly  be  cured  in  a  year.  Sportsmen  tend 
to  concentrate  their  arguments  on  the 
harm  pollution  does  to  fish  and  fishing. 
The  general  public  doesn't  care  whether 
your  fishing  is  any  good  or  not,  though  it 
is  becoming  much  concerned  about  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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TALE  OF  WOE 


By  ARMAND  P.  DASPIT 

(Director,  Fur  and  Refuge  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries) 


A. 


^LTHOUGH  the  1948-49  trapping  season  in  Louisiana 
ended  more  than  a  month  ago,  the  trappers  are  still  trying 
to  catalogue  all  the  things  that  worked  against  their  usual 
bountiful  harvest.  That  the  trapping  season  just  passed 
would  not  be  an  average  one  was  expected,  even  before 
the  season  began,  but  until  the  trappers  began  to  compile 
their  daily  catch,  estimate  the  quality  of  this  year's  fur, 
and  reconcile  themselves  to  a  reduction  in  price  the  full 
import  of  the  annual  crop  decrease  was  not  evident. 

Trappers,  happily,  are  not  too  easily  discouraged,  else 
the    unusually    numerous    handicaps    they    encountered 


Three    poses    that    show    the    characteristics    of    the    Nutria. 

At    right    above    he    nibbles    on    a    carrot   that    he    has   jerked 

out   of   the   fingers   of   his   tormentor    (right   below).     At    left 

below  he   is  shown   in   his  natural   habitat. 


Photos  by  Gasqu^t 
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A  picture  story  of  muskrat  trapping  on  IWarsIn  Island,  a  state  wild  life  refuge.  In  the 
circle  is  a  muskrat  in  one  of  his  natural  runs.  At  right  above  trapper  approaches  a  musk- 
rat  house  looking  for  a  spot  to  set  his  trap  which  must  be  at  least  20  feet  from  the 
muskrat    home. 
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TRAPPERS'  WOE 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  fur 
industry  in  Louisiana.  With  the  advent  of 
last  summer's  unusual  drought  the  first  blow 
was  struck  the  muskrat  crop.  Muskrats  do 
not  thrive  in  extremely  dry  weather  of  any 
prolonged  duration.  Numerous  ailments 
attack  them  and  unhealthy  muskrats  do 
not  propogate  at  their  customary  rate. 
What  mice  are  born  are  not  strictly 
healthy  young,  their  feed  is  not  up  to  par 
and  few  of  them  survive.  Those  that  did 
come  through  to  the  fall  and  winter  months 
wore  an  inferior  pelt  of  smaller  size  and 
quality  than  would  be  the  case  under 
normal  conditions. 

Another  ever  increasing  threat  to  a 
successful  fur  crop  in  Louisiana  is  the 
racoon.  This  sly  but  voracious  predator 
has  probably  cost  the  state's  trappers 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  past  year.  Many 
trappers  found  plain  evidence  that  racoon 
had  eaten  from  20  to  30  rats  caught  in 
their  traps  over  night.  Multiply  that  num- 
ber by  the  amount  of  trappers  and  you 
get  some  idea  the  damage  the  racoon  can 
do.  Then  add  to  that  the  extra  damage 
this  predator  does  when  he  destroys  the 
muskrat's  den,  eats  the  young,  and  drives 
the  parent  rats  away  and  you'll  find  the 
loss  attributable  to  racoons  a  staggering 
one. 

Why  doesn't  the  trapper  trap  the  'coon? 
There  are  several  reasons.  A  muskrat 
trapper  operates  differently  than  a  raccoon 
trapper.  He  must  set  traps  differently 
and  not  in  the  same  area.  Racoons  are 
many  times  larger  than  a  muskrat,  hence 
only  a  few  of  them  may  be  carried.  It 
takes  much  longer  to  skin  a  racoon  than 
a  muskrat,  and  then  when  you  have 
skinned  the  pest,  his  pelt  is  not  worth 
one-tenth  that  of  an  ordinary  muskrat. 
The  meat  is  worth  many  times  the  value 
of  the  fur,  but  there  is  no  way  for  the 
trapper  to  get  the  'coon  meat  to  a  market. 
Because  of  these  things,  and  the  closed 
season  on  racoons  they  have  increased  in 
population  in  Louisiana  to  an  amazing- 
total  and  their  depredations  have  increased 
accordingly. 

Another  body  blow  to  this  season's 
trappers  was  the  slump  in  the  price  of  the 
fur.  Although  this  was  not  unexpected,  it 
nevertheless  was  deeply  felt.  Because  of 
bountiful  crops  in  recent  years  and  the 
heavy  importation  of  fur  from  Europe 
(Russia)  the  fur  market  is  glutted,  and 
there  is  not  enough  demand  for  furs  to 
keep  the  price  up.  As  a  result  the  trapper 
got  20  to  30  percent  less  this  year  for 
prime  pelts  than  he  did  last  season. 

And  then,  as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  an 
extremely  rainy  season  set  in  during  this 
year's  trapping  season,  adding  still  another 
blow  to  the  trapper's  harvest. 

But  you'll  find  few  people  more  philoso- 
phical or  long  suffering  than  the  Louisiana 
trapper.    He  is  already  deep  in  plans  for 


the  annual  trapper's  ball,  that  is  held  each 
year  in  Abbeville,  after  the  season  and 
Lent  ends,  and  you'll  not  be  able  to  find 
happier  people  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  than  you'll  find  at  that  colorful 
revel.  And  it's  better  than  an  even  bet 
that  most  of  the  trappers  you  talk  to  at 
that  soiree  will  already  be  making  plans 
for  the  1949-50  trapping  season. 


Seek  to  Rehabilitate 

Declining  Delaware 

Muskrat  Industry 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  decline  of  the 
Delaware  muskrat  trapping  revenues  from 
a  1  million  dollar  industry  to  less  than  10 
per   cent   of   that   amount   was   subject   of 


a  conference  of  trappers,  marsh  owners 
and  several  legislators  in  the  State,  re- 
cently, with  a  view  of  seeing  what  could 
be  done  to  rehabilitate  the  business.  Many 
of  the  approximately  100  trappers  and 
marsh  owners  who  attended  were  frank  in 
their  statements  regarding  the  increase 
of  the  raccoons  on  the  13,000  acre  U.  S. 
Bombay  Hook  Migratory  Wildfowl  Refuge 
above  Woodland  Beach,  east  of  Smyrna, 
Del. 

They  claimed  that  the  raccoons,  multi- 
plying on  the  inviolate  refuge,  have  been 
spreading  in  all  directions  from  the  refuge 
onto  privately  owned  marshes  and  have 
been  destroying  young  muskrats,  eating 
trapped  muskrats,  driving  muskrats  out  of 
their  homes  and  occupying  the  muskrat 
houses. 


Prize   winning   alligator  gar  caught   in   1948  during   the    Rapides   Parish    Wildlife   Asso- 
ciation's Gar   Fish    Rodeo.   The   gar  was   seven   feet,  two    inches   long   and   weighed   156 
pounds.   Charles   Gremillion    (left)    and    Dr.  C.    L.    Porterie    (in   the  foreground)    caught 
the  prize  winner. 
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'Left;  One  of  the  exhibit*  in  last  year'* 
Pan-American  Boat,  Sport  and  Travel 
ghow.  'Center;  One  of  the  hotteit  rac«( 
ever  run  in  the  Pan-American  Regatta. 
'Below;  A  boat  exhibit,  of  the  kind  that 
may  be  eeen  in  thii  year'*  »how,  April  5th 
to   10th. 


REGATTA  AND 
BOAT  SHOW 


1  HE  love  of  boating,  sail  or  power  har, 
played  a  great  part  in  the  hearts  of  many 
men :  far  and  near,  the  surf  has  splashed 
the  shores  of  lake  and  ocean  alike,  before 
the  eyes  of  avid  water  fans,  but  few  men 
have  shown  the  persistence  of  two  Or- 
leanians  now  engaged  in  making  their 
hobbies  serve  community  interest  and  the 
industries  of  their  beloved  Gulf-bound 
homeland.  That  these  two  men  should 
come  together  and  combine  their  "know- 
how"  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  pub- 
lic was  as  natural  as  putting  sugar  in 
coffee.  This  year  their  efforts  are  again 
pooled  for  the  promotion  of  the  Second 
Annual  Pan-American  Boat,  Sport  and 
Travel  show,  April  5th  to  10th,  and  the 
Pan-American  Regatta  on  May  21st  and 
22nd. 

Sailing  activities  centering  around  the 
Southern  Yacht  Club  have  known  Elton 
T.  Harvey,  Jr.,  for  many  years — in  fact, 
he  is  presently  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation's racing  committee.  Surrounded  by 
many  skilled  boatmen  and  personally  par- 
ticipating in  many  sailing-  events  he  has 
steadily  advanced  his  interest  and  knowl- 
edge of  boating.  In  recent  years  he  has 
served  as  an  instructor  with  the  seaman- 
ship classes  of  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadron's 
N.  O.  Chapter.  He  now  serves  as  re- 
gional representative  on  the  National 
Board  of  Governors. 

Local  power  boat  racing  has  steadily 
forged  ahead  since  J.  A,  Bascle,  Jr.,  then 
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acting  as  Commodore  of  the  New  Orlaens 
Power  Boat  Association,  gained  the  respect 
of  his  members  and  started  a  campaign  to 
promote  their  racing  according  to  recog- 
nized classes  and  the  National  Rules  of 
the  American  Power  Boat  Association. 
From  such  a  beginning  and  aft-er  much 
work  on  the  part  of  many  civic  minded 
citizens  the  current  Pan  American  Re- 
gatta is  developing  into  a  big  national 
attraction,  and  promises  to  expand  into 
an  international  sporting  event. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  seeking  to 
spread  the  plan  throughout  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The 
result  will  be  more  boats  capable  of  racing 
at  the  P.  A.  R. 

By  contact  with  the  national  controll- 
ing bodies  these  men  were  able  to  develop 
their  plans  so  as  to  make  the  sport  more 
attractive  to  far-away  members  of  the 
racing  fraternity.  Accepting  the  theory 
that  the  public  patronizes  good  enter- 
tainment the  sponsoring  organizations  left 
nothing  undone  to  bring  in  out-of-town 
competitors.  Most  of  these  contestants 
were  r-gular  sports-minded  individuals, 
however,  the  most  costly  equipment  and 
consequently  the  most  attractive  to  the 
public  was  generally  sponsored  by  some 
manufacturer.  Visits  to  the  east  and  west 
coasts  convinced  Bascle  that  unless  inter- 
ested manufacturers  were  given  addi- 
tional reasons  for  traveling  expensive  rac- 
ing equipment  they  could  continue  to  stay 
away  from  the  P.  A.  R.  The  idea  was 
conceived  to  promote  a  related  exposition 
which  would  accent  the  area's  ideal  loca- 
tion for  what  was  intended  as  an  Inter- 
national Water  Pageant.  The  knowledge 
that  the  P.  A.  R.  was  not  easily  financed, 
and  could  hardly  be  taxed  with  addi- 
tional promoting  burdens,  forced  Bascle 
and  Harvey  to  undertake  putting  on  the 
Pan  American  Boat,  Sport  and  Travel 
Show  as  a  supporting  medium  to  help  de- 
velop the  P.  A.  R.  which  is  scheduled  for 
May  21st  and  22nd  this  year.  These  men 
are  now  able  to  travel  the  Country  at 
large:  contacting  the  proper  individuals 
a>.d  thereby  acting  in  fact  as  "Ambassa- 
dors of  Good  Will"  for  the  entire  Gulf 
region. 

The  effort  to  bring  nationally  known 
boats  and  drivers  to  New  Orleans  is  a  year 
round  activity  on  the  part  of  Bascle  act- 
ing as  A.P.B.A.  Regional  Chairman.  When 
you  consider  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  two  projects'  inter- 
locking interests  have  produced  some 
worthwhile  results. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  considerable  ef- 
fort has  been  expended  towards  getting 
Guy  Lombardo,  the  nationally  known  band 
leader  and  power  boating's  outstanding 
glamour-boy,   to   participate   in  the   P.A.R. 

Other  famous  Engineers  and  Sportsmen 
already  having  loaned  their  name  to  build 


up  the  Area's  record  of  accomplishment 
are — 

Jack  'Pops'  Cooper  'deceased'  Kansas 
City,  Mo.    Holders  of  several  world  records. 

Victor  Scott,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Holder  of  World  record. 

Merlyn  Culver,  Dayton,  Ohio.  One  of 
Americas  top      racing  engineers. 

Dan  Arena,  Kent,  Ohio.  Recognized 
as  outstanding  marine  engineer  and  record 
holder. 

Jack  0.  Cramer,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Sports- 
man. 

Phil  Rothenbusch.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Sportsman. 

J.  C.  Peek,  Port  Arthur,  Texas.  Sports- 
man and  Texas  industrialist. 

'Pops'  Mclntyre,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Sportsman. 

Forrest  E.  Johnson,  Miami,  Fla.  Sports-- 
man. 

Sammy  Crooks,  Miami,  Fla.  A.P.B.A. 
Official  and  record  holder. 

When  you  visit  the  2nd  Annual  Pan 
American  Boat,  Sport  and  Travel  Show; 
April  5th  through  10th  and  the  4th  An- 
nual Pan  American  Regatta;  May  21st  and 
22nd,  just  keep  in  mind  that  both  of  these 
projects  are  closely  related  and  function 
to  serve  the  general  public  of  the  entire 
Gulf  Area. 


DeRidder  Fish 
Rodeo  on  Again 

r  RANCIS  A.  CARRIER,  who  writes  one 
of  the  state's  better  columns  on  fishing 
and  hunting  for  the  DeRidder  Enterprise, 
is  again  conducting  his  publication's  an- 
nual "Lure  Of  The  Bait  Fishing  Contest," 
which  started  on  March  15th  and  winds 
up  on  September  15th. 

A  beautiful  trophy  is  to  be  awarded 
the  fisherman  who  lands  the  largest  bass 
or  trout   during  the   contest. 

The  trophy  will  be  exhibited  at  all  the 
local  stores  in  DeRidder  for  a  period  of 
one  week  each  and  in  places  of  business  at 
each  community  in  the  parish.  We  will  an- 
nounce each  week  the  location  of  the 
trophy.  For  the  opening  of  the  contest 
the  trophy  will  remain  the  first  week  in  the 
window  of  the  Enterprise  office. 

The    contest    rules    are    as    follows: 

1.  The  contest  is  open  only  to  resid- 
ents of  Beauregard  parish.  Fish  may  be 
caught  in  this  and  adjoining  parishes  in 
fresh  water   rivers,    ponds   or   lakes. 

2.  Fish  must  be  caught  with  a  rod  and 
reel  or  fly  rod  and  reel,  and  must  be 
played    by    only   one    person. 

3.  No  fish  caught  in  any  fish  hatchery 
is    eligible. 

4.  Only  bass  or  trout  are  eligible  in 
this   contest. 

5.  The  entry  form,  or  an  exact  copy 
must  be  filled  in  completely. 


Trophy    to    be    awarded    the    winner    of    the 

DeRidder     Enterprise's    "Lure    of    the     Bait" 

contest. 


G.  The  entry  form  must  reach  this  of- 
fice not  later  than  September  16,  1949. 

7.  A  photograph,  if  possible  should  ac- 
company each  entry. 

8.  Only  white  persons  are  eligible. 

9.  In  case  of  two  persons  catching  the 
same  weight  fish,  the  judges  decision  will 
be  final  and  the  runner-up  will  receive  a 
smaller  reward. 

10.  Mail  all  entries  to  the  DeRidder  En- 
terprise,  Box  30,  DeRidder,  Louisiana. 

Judges:  Competent  judges  will  be  sel- 
ected to  render  the  final  decision  impar- 
tially and  fairly. 
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I'LL  TAKE 
CAT  HOUNDS! 

By  J.  W.  DUTTON 

(Reprinted    from   February   Issue   of 
Florida  Wild  Life) 


It  takes  good  breeding  and  careful 
training  to  make  efficient  hunting  dogs  of 
any  kind,  but  it  takes  the  best  of  the  best  to 
make  good  cat  dogs.  I  make  this  statement 
without  reservation  because  I  have  been 
training  dogs,  particularly  cat  dogs,  for 
over  fifty  years! 

Good  cat  dogs  are  scarce'rn  hen's  teeth 
in  Florida  and  most  of  mine  have  been 
bought  in  Kentucky.  The  greatest  majority 
are  Walker  hounds.  They  can  be  trained 
to  hunt  cat  or  fox,  but  you  have  to  make 
it  clear  to  them  at  the  outset  which  you 
want  them  to  hunt.  You  can't  mix  dogs; 
each  one  is  a  specialist  in  his  own  field. 
After  your  decision  is  made  and  they  are 
properly  trained  your  worries  are  over. 

I  first  got  interested  in  cat  dogs  when 
I  was  ten  years  old.  Being  the  only  one 
in  my  family  that  hunted,  it  was  my  job 
every  time  a  cat  howled  to  get  the  gun 
and  go  after  it.  When  I  was  fourteen  I  left 
home  because  my  dogs  and  my  family  just 
wouldn't  mix.  I  worked  in  a  store  for 
awhile  and  always  kept  dogs  behind  my 
boarding  house.  If  they  wouldn't  let  me 
keep  my  dogs  there  I  found  a  new  board- 
ing place. 

I  have  trained  dogs  for  dozens  of  planta- 
tions during  the  past  forty  years  and  have 
written  records  of  every  hunt  I  made.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  in  all  my  experience 
I  never  made  a  hunt  without  bagging  at 
least  one  cat.  The  records  kept  include 
such  items  as  scenting  conditions,  num- 
ber of  dogs,  which  dog  struck  first,  which 
one  got  the  first  scent  and  which  dog 
made  the  first  jump.  By  these  records  the 
plantation  owners  can  tell  which  of  their 
dogs  are  working  right  without  even  seeing 
them.  This  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
in  the  Kentucky  field  trials  where  my  dogs 
have  been  consistent  winners. 

A  cat  dog's  preliminary  training  begins 
the  day  he  starts  to  walk  but  the  actual 
training  with  the  cats  doesn't  begin  until 
he's  between  ten   and   twelve   months   old. 


J.  W.  Dutton  poses  with 
two    of    his    hounds. 


The  dogs  should  be  raised  on  the  open  farm 
and  allowed  all  the  freedom  they  want.  By 
chasing  rabbits  and  squirrels  they  uncon- 
sciously get  their  preliminary  training. 

When  they  are  between  ten  and  twelve 
months  old  you  begin  to  break  them  in  on 
the  real  thing;  here  is  where  the  greatset 
caution  and  skill  must  be  exercised.  You 
must  be  sure  to  break  hira  in  on  the  kind 
of  game  you  want  him  to  hunt.  After  he 
gets  his  first  scent  of  a  cat  he's  a  cat  dog 
from  then  on.  After  this  you  have  to 
hunt  him.  not  just  a  few  months  a  year, 
but  week  in  and  week  out.  Good  physical 
condition  and  lots  of  stamina  are  import- 
ant requisites  of  a  good  cat  dog  and  he 
must  be  hunted  regularly  if  he  is  to  stay 
in  shape.  By  regularly  I  mean  at  least  once 
a  week  and  preferably  two  or  three  times 
a  week. 

His  first  trip  into  the  woods  should  be 
with  a  pack  of  well-trained  dogs.  When 
the  experienced  dogs  get  on  the  scent  turn 


the  puppy  loose.  If  he's  a  thoroughbred 
he  will  join  right  in  the  hunt  and  you've 
got  yourself  a  good  cat  dog.  Now  and 
then  you  will  have  to  eliminate  a  dog  or 
two  because  they  either  won't  hunt,  lose 
speed  or  leave  the  chase  to  hunt  smaller 
game.  This  culling  out  is  necessary  only 
occasionally  with  thoroughbreds  but  hap- 
pens quite  frequently  with  "potlikker"  or 
unregistered  hounds. 

A  good  bird  dog  shows  his  worth  by 
holding  his  point  until  the  hunters  get  in 
position  but  the  cat  dog  can  go  this  one 
better.  I  have  had  them  stay  in  the  woods 
for  days  without  coming  in  because  they 
wouldn't  leave  their  game.  Once  I  looked 
for  five  days  for  a  dog  thought  lost  in  the 
woods,  but  I  found  him  keeping  vigil  over 
a  dead  cat.  The  dog,  one  of  the  best  I  ever 
trained,  was  nearly  starved  but  he  wouldn't 
leave  his  game  to  come  home. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  patience 
to   train   cat   dogs,   and   even  then   it  isn't 
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everyone  who  can  do  a  good  job.  A  few 
do's  and  don'ts  for  prospective  cat  dog 
trainers  are: 

DO— 

1.  Love  dogs — If  you  don't  have  a  lot 
of  affection  for  them  you  will  never 
train  them  properly. 

2.  Learn  the  habits  of  dogs — Dogs  are 
smart  but  they  have  to  have  the  voca- 
tion and  the  desire  to  hunt. 

3.  Learn  to  control  dogs — If  you  can't 
control  your  dogs  they  aren't  any  good 
to  you. 

4.  Know  the  tracks,  habits  and  habitats 
of  the  wildcat — If  you  don't  know  you 
can't  train  your  dog. 

DON'T— 

1.  Put  your  dog  in  the  woods  too 
early — Experience  has  proven  that  10  to 
12  months  is  the  right  age. 

2.  Let  your  dog  get  out  of  condition — 
Stamina  is  a  cat  dog's  greatest  asset 
and  he  is  no  good  to  you  without  it. 

3.  Let  your  dog  stay  in  the  woods  after 
a  hunt  is  over — You've  got  to  take  care 
of  your  dogs.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to 
find  a  good  dog  that  you  have  spent 
many  hard  hours  training  caught  in  a 
steel   trap 

The  actual  cat  hunt  is  a  thrilling  experi- 
ence. About  20  to  25  dogs  is  a  good  num- 
ber to  have  on  a  hunt.  Some  trainers  prefer 
to  release  their  dogs  4  or  5  at  a  time  but 
I  usually  let  mine  all  go  at  one  time.  As 
soon  as  they  pick  up  the  scent  of  a  eat  the 
hunt  is  on.  From  then  on  its  a  merry  chase 
through  swamps,  dense  forests  and  fields. 
The  dogs  are  out  of  sight  most  of  the  time 
and  this  makes  it  most  important  that  the 
trainer  know  every  dog's  voice  I  always 
make  it  a  point,  to  know  every  dog  by 
his  voice,  then  I  always  know  which  dog 
makes  the  first  jump. 

When  the  dogs  catch  the  cat  they  will 
kill  him.  Shooting  is  unnecessary  unless 
the  cat  climbs  a  tree.  There  is  no  use 
letting  the  dogs  waste  energy  on  a  "treed" 
cat  because  he  won't  come  down.  And  just 
a  word  of  precaution  here  about  shooting. 
Never  under  any  circumstances  shoot 
ahead  of  the  dogs.  This  makes  them  lose 
confidence  in  you  as  you  are  robbing  them 
of  their  game. 

Sometimes  a  dog  will  leave  the  hunt 
and  go  after  a  squirrel  or  rabbit.  When 
they  do  I  go  after  them,  switch  them  and 
put  them  back  on  the  hunt.  If  they  repeat- 
edly do  this  they  are  worthless  and  must 
be  culled  out.  The  other  dogs,  if  they  are 
well  trained,  won't  pay  any  attention  to 
a  straggler  that  leaves  the  hunt  in  favor 
of  smaller  game. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  cat  dogs 
and  other  hunting  dogs  because  they  hunt 
under  difl'erent  conditions.  The  cat  dog 
goes  in  dense  woods  and  swamps  and  is 
out  of  sight  most  of  the  time.  A  good  dog 
will  work  all  day  long  without  losing  speed 
if  he  is  worth  his  feed.  I  have  seen  dogs 


Jerry,  seven- month-old   pointer,  owned  by 
Norris    Strickland,    of    Ruston,    La.,    on    a 
single    point    during    the    last    quail    hunt- 
ing   season. 


stay  on  the  hunt  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time   without   giving   up   the   chase. 

Here  is  where  you  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  thoroughbreds  and  the  ordi- 
nary hounds.  The  thoroughbred  starts  slow 
but  as  the  hunt  progresses  they  get  faster 
and  faster.  The  ordinary  hound  will  start 
like  a  streak,  but  he'll  lose  speed  and  might 
as  well  be  back  in  the  kennel. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  cat  dogs  is  that 
most  of  them  are  man  shy.  This  is  caused 
by  the  inbreeding  necessary  to  get  good 
blooded  dogs.  Some  trainers  try  to  break 
their  dogs  of  this,  but  I  prefer  mine  that 
way.  They  know  me,  and  strangers  can't 
steal  them.  It  doesn't  impair  their  effici- 
ency when  you  get  them  in  the  woods. 
One  of  the  my  best  dogs  is  man  shy  and 
won't  let  a  stranger  come  near  him.  If 
he's  tied  he  will  put  his  tail  between  his 
legs  and  shiver  and  if  he's  not  tied  will 
quickly  run  away  from  the  stranger  who 
approaches  him. 

A  final  point  to  remember  is  to  make 
your  dog  respect  you  at  all  times.  If  you 
have  to  whip  them  don't  use  a  heavy  hand. 
And  remember,  a  dog  that  has  to  be  whip- 
ped repeatedly  is  obviously  below  stand- 
ard and  should  be  culled  out  of  the  pack. 

Training  cat  dogs  will  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  but  if  you  love  the  great  out- 
doors it  can  be  lots  of  fun.  Some  people 
go  to  the  movies  for  fun  and  enjoyment 
but  I  just  get  my  hounds  and  hit  the 
woods.  You  keep  the  movies,  I'll  take  a 
pack  of  good  cat  dogs  anytime ! 


SORES  ON  OUR  LAND  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

source  conservation  in  general.  The  public 
still  must  be  reached  mainly  through  its 
health  or  its  pocketbook.  Sportsmen  as  a 
whole  have  not  made  the  most  of  the  vital 
health  argument. 

6.  Selfish  motives,  I'm  certain,  will  bring 
about  over-all  pollution  abatement  faster 
than  anything  else.  By  a  selfish  motive  I 
mean  the  possibility  of  profit.  The  persons 
who  are  working  hardest  today  to  fight 
pollution  are  those  who  will  make  money 
from  their  efforts.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  this.  It's  perfectly  legitimate,  and  I'm 
glad  to  see  it.  If  you  want  help  in  an  anti- 
pollution movement,  go  to  the  profit- 
makers — the  engineers  who  will  draw  up 
plans  for  the  disposal  system,  the  con- 
struction company  that  hopes  to  build  it, 
the  contractors  who  will  help,  the  corpora- 
tions that  will  supply  the  materials  and 
machinery — and,  yes,  even  the  politicians 
who  might  dip  into  the  gravy  bowl.  Anti- 
pollution construction  is  big  business,  and 
has  powerful  business  interests  behind  it. 
A  big  recent  influence  in  shaping  the  pub- 
lic mind  toward  pollution  abatement  has 
been  a  motion  picture  called  Clean 
Waters,  prepared  and  distributed  by  Gen- 
eral Electric.  By  mere  coincidence,  no 
doubt.  General  Electric  stands  to  profit 
from  disposal-plant  installations;  but  the 
film  stands  out  in  the  antipollution  fight, 
nevertheless,  because  it  clearly  shows 
the  general  public  what  pollution  abate- 
ment means  to   it. 

7.  Pollution  in  main  drainage  channels 
shared  by  two  or  more  states  must  be 
made  a  clear-cut  Federal  matter.  When  it 
is  theoretically  possible  for  a  person  living 
in  Montana  to  spread  his  typhoid  fever  to 
an  individual  in  New  Orleans  by  way  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  then 
pollution  ceases  to  be  of  concern  to  one 
state  only.  The  new  Federal  pollution  act 
is  only  an  entering  wedge.  I  found  com- 
pacts between  states  ineffective  except 
in  a  few  cases. 

8.  I'm  convinced  that  some  of  our  worst 
pollution  will  be  cleared  up  in  the  next  10 
years,  and  that  our  streams  should  be 
immensely  improved  within  20  years.  Any 
time  schedule  shorter  than  that  is  just 
visionary.  Scarcity  and  the  high  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  are  holding  back 
scheduled  construction  today;  and  also 
are  used  as  an  alibi  by  laggard  and  un- 
willing   cities    and    industries. 

In  this  roundup,  the  sources  of  pollu- 
tion will  be  dealt  with  first,  and  then 
the  remedies  will  be  discussed.  Pollution 
from  municipal  sewage  comes  first;  then 
wastes  from  factories  and  mills,  from 
mining,  canning,  dairying,  brewing  and 
so  on;  then  pollution  of  irrigation  waters, 
plus  various  miscellaneous  conditions. 

In  the  past,  the  only  progress  in  the 
prevention  of  pollution  was  made  through 
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the  health  depai'tmonts — state  and  city. 
Of  recent  years,  a  new  concept  has  ap- 
peared— that  clean  water  is  essential  also 
to  industiy,  for  the  support  of  aquatic 
and  allied  land  life,  for  the  happiness  and 
pleasure  of  the  individual,  and  even  for 
esthetic  reasons.  Nevertheless,  health 
considerations  come  first.  It  is  the  only 
angle  to  pollution  that  can  yet  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  individual.  And 
unhappily,  he  can  understand  it  solely  as 
it  applies  to  the  drinking  water  he  draws 
from  his  own  faucet,  or  the  water  in 
which  he  swims.  He  won't  consider  the 
fellow  downstream,  whose  drinking  and 
recreation  water  he  dirties. 

Under  the  right  circumstances,  a  water- 
borne  disease  can  spread  like  wildfire 
down  a  river  chain,  leaping  from  city  to 
city.  This  does  not  happen  often,  thanks 
entirely  to  the  marvelous  efficiency  of 
sanitary  engineers,  who  usually  can  take 
raw  sewage  and  turn  it  into  sterile  (if 
not  palatable)  drinking  water;  but  it 
occurs  frequently  enough  to  underscore 
its  deadly  possibilities. 

What  are  the  water-borne  diseases? 
Very  briefly,  there  are  typhoid  fever, 
that  deadly  plague  of  only  a  few  score 
years  ago,  and  various  virulent  ailments 
lumped  together  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  intestinal  influenza  or  dysen- 
tery (not  all  of  them  have  been  scientifi- 
cally established  as  water-borne,  though 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming).  Infantile 
paralysis  is  strongly  suspected. 

In  the  latest  (1948)  survey  of  national 
sanitation  needs,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  reported  that  9,100  towns  with 
6,360,000  inhabitants  need  complete  new 
sewerage  systems;  that  9,900  additional 
communities  with  nearly  80  million  peo- 
ple have  systems  which  badly  need  im- 
provement, and  that  33  million  rural 
inhabitants  lack  satisfactory  sewage  or 
excreta  disposal  facilities  of  even  the 
simplest  type.  At  1947  prices,  this  con- 
struction would  cost  the  communities 
affected  close  to  $4  billion.  This  may 
seem  like  a  lot  of  money,  but  coming  up 
is  a  $15  billion  defense  program  (one 
year) ,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
spend  $4  billion  more  and  have  cities 
worth  defending. 

City  sewage  is  disposed  of  in  several 
ways.  Easiest  and  most  popular  method 
is  the  time-dishonored  one  of  running  the 
raw  sewage  into  the  nearest  stream.  This 
is  called  "simple  dilution."  There  are 
variations  on  this  method.  Coastal  cities 
lead  the  sewage  by  submarine  pipes  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  offshore.  Down  in  the 
arid  Southwest,  some  cities  run  their 
raw  sewage  out  on  the  desert.  At  some 
places,  as  in  California,  there  are  "sewer 
farms,"  ponds  into  which  the  sewage 
is  poured  and  allowed  to  settle  and  de- 
compose. 

The  second  method  primary  treatment, 
usually       means       simple       sedimentation. 


Thi;;  is  an  advanc<-  over  simple  dilution, 
but  it's  a  great  deciver,  lulling  the  proud 
residents  of  cities  giving  sewage  "pri- 
mary treatment"  into  thinking  they 
really  are  doing  something.  Actually,  it 
only  means  that  the  larger  bits  of  excreta 
rnd  similar  objectionable  matter  are 
settled  or  screened  out,  with  the  Htill 
heavily  charged  fluid  being  returned  in- 
tact to  the  streams.  Sometimes  the  efflu- 
ent is  given  a  shot  of  chlorine. 

Secondary  treatment  (which  is  com- 
plete treatment  as  we  know  it  today) 
involves  biological  p)-oceKscs  which  work 
on  the  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  organic 
mater  left  in  the  effluent  after  primary 
treatment.  The  life  processes  of  bacteria 
are  utilized  in  the  intermittent  and  sand- 
filter,  trickling-filter  and  activated  sludge 
processes  of  this  treatment  to  help  de- 
compose and  "purify"  sewage.  It's  the 
same  thing  that  goes  on  naturally  in  a 
stream,  except  that  man  hastens  it  by 
warming  the  sludge  and  aerating  it. 

Where  raw  city  sewage  does  not  collect 
in  stagnant  pools,  and  where  dilution  is 
sufficient,  it  does  little  or  no  harm  to 
aquatic  life.  In  fact,  it  can  be  entirely 
beneficial,  fertilizing  the  water  and  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  fish  food.  How- 
ever, when  raw  sewage  is  concentrated, 
aerobic  bacteria  consume  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  water,  and  strangulation  of  fish 
ensues.  From  a  health  standpoint,  of 
course,  raw  sewage  always  is  a  hazard. 
And  no  real  recreation  is  possible  in  its 
presence. 

The  cities'  sewage-disposal  problems 
are  complicated  in  varying  degrees  by  in- 
dustrial wastes  which  are  run  into  the 
municipal  sewers.  Frequently,  however, 
industry  simply  dumps  its  wastes  into  the 
nearest  stream.  Most  of  these  wastes  are 
toxic  or  otherwise  deadly  to  aquatic  life. 
Many  are  obnoxious.  Some  few  are  health 
menaces.  All  are  objectionable. 

Industry  takes  a  lacing  from  sportsmen 
because  the  effects  of  industrial  pollution 
often  are  visible  in  the  form  of  killed  fish 
and  oysters  that  succumbed  to  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  toxic  density  in  a  stream. 
However,  with  many  notable  exceptions 
I  do  not  believe  industrial  pollution,  ugly 
though  it  often  is,  has  as  much  adverse 
effect,  in  the  mass,  upon  our  national  wel- 
fare as  has  municipal  pollution.  Industry 
chiefly  destroys  fish  life,  property  and 
property  values,  and  creates  obnoxious 
conditions,  through  its  pollution.  Blunici- 
pal  pollution  does  all  these,  and  seriously 
affects  the  national  health  as  well. 

We  have  lumped  together  under  indus- 
trial pollution  nearly  all  forms  other  than 
municipal  pollution. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  earlier  articles, 
the  metalworking  industry  causes  serious 
pollution  wherever  it  exists,  with  steam- 
ing-hot  "cooling  waters,"  plating  and 
pickling  liquors  and  other  wastes.  The 
plating    and     pickling    liquors     are    highly 


Irby  L.  Knotts.  Jr.,  public  relations  executive 
for  the  Valley  Electric  corporation  in  Natchi- 
toches, La.,  with  two  large  white  perch 
caught  on  live  minnows  in  Cane  River.  One 
weighed  2  pounds,  seven  ounces,  and  the 
other   two    pounds   and   three   ounces. 


toxic,  and  kill  fish  life  as  well  as  corrode 
metal  structures.  They  impair  the  odor 
and  taste  of  drinking  water.  Oil  used  in 
metalworking     is     an     associated     serious 

problem. 

Pollution  from  paper  manufacture  is 
widespread  and  particularly  obnoxious 
because  it  is  both  visible,  smelly  and 
highly  toxic. 

To  me,  a  particularly  hellish  kind  of 
pollution  encountered  over  much  of  the 
nation  is  that  caused  by  the  meat-packing 
industry.  I  can't  understand  why  a  com- 
munity tolerates  it  because  it  is  thor- 
oughly objectionable  and  easily  corrected 
by  the  same  methods  used  to  treat  human 
sewage.  Closely  associated  with  slaugh- 
terhouses and  packing  plants  are  tan- 
neries, and  their  waste  effluents  are  some- 
what similar. 

Seasonal  canning  creates  a  tremendous 
pollution  problem  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Milk,  butter  and  cheese  prepara- 
tion and  manufacture  causes  pollution 
which   is   an    especial   curse   in   Wisconsin, 
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Tom    Wade,    of    Columbus,    Ga.,    has    proved    one    of    two    things:     Either    Dead    Lakes 

has  the  biggest  bass  in  the  world,  or  cameras  do  tell    lies  after  all.  Take  your  choice. 

(From    Florida    Wildlife) 


Minnesota,  Iowa.  Distilling,  brewing  and 
sugar-beet  processing  create  wastes  high 
in  oxygen  demand,  and  noisome  to  the 
nostrils.  Distillery  and  brewery  slops 
are  a  problem  particularly  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  The  sugar-beet  problem 
starts  in  the  Midwest  and  extends  to  the 
West   Coast. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  rayon, 
nylon,  wool  and  other  textiles  is  one  of 
our  greatest  blessings  and  one  of  our 
worst  pollution  curses.  All  operations  are 
concentrated  well  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  chemical  industry  has  been  cen- 
tered in  the  area  from  the  Great  Lakes 
east,  but  a  huge  new  field  is  appearing 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nothing  much 
lives  in  waters  polluted  by  chemical 
plants. 

There  are  two  angles  to  petroleum  pol- 
lution— production  of  the  oil  and  its  refin- 
ing. Hard  hit  by  refining  are  the  coastal 
states  of  Texas,  California,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  inland  states  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indiana.  Drilling  for  oil 
creates  a  serious  brine  problem  in  streams 
and  wells. 

From  the  earth,  too,  come  other  things 
such  as  soft  and  hard  coal  and  ores.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  a  more  foully  pol- 
luted section  than  the  soft-coal  regions 
of  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  Poisonous  "sulphur 
water"  from  abandoned  mines,  clum-  and 
chemical-laden  waters  froi-n  coal  wash- 
ings and  waste  materials  pour  into  the 
streams  to  turn  them  into  gray-black 
graves  for  all  aquatic  life.  In  the  West, 
hydraulic  mining  and  dredging  turn  the 
rivers  into  silt-laden  carriers  of  wastes. 

A  blind  spot  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
fighting    pollution    is    erosion.    So    far    as 


fish  life  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  causes 
more  harm  than  industrial  and  municipal 
pollution  put  together.  A  stream  can 
shake  off  human  pollution  from  scat- 
tered points  along  its  way — but  no  stream 
can  withstand  a  barrage  of  silt  poured 
into  it  from  bare,  eroded  land  along  its 
entire  course.  The  silt  cover;  the  redds 
of  spawning  fish,  burying  the  eggs.  It 
kills  the  young,  often  adult,  fish. 

In  the  foregoing  and  in  the  six  preced- 
ing articles  we  considered  the  sources 
of  pollution  and  its  extent  throughout  the 
nation.  Now  let  us  examine  the  ways  and 
means  of  ending  pollution. 

First  and  handiest  point  of  attack  is  the 
cities.  Municipal  pollution  can  be  ended 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  industrial, 
and  its  end  will  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  public  health  and 
well-being.  Plain  common  decency  de- 
mands that  no  city  should  be  allowed  to 
flush  its  toilets  into  a  stream  shared  by 
other  cities  cr  used  by  human  beings 
below  the  city. 

Some  cities  can  be  persuaded  to  clean 
up  voluntarily,  some  must  be  forced  to 
do  so.  Since  some  cities  must  be  forced 
to  act,  strong  State  laws  specifically  aimed 
at  municipal,  as  well  as  other,  pollution 
are  the  primary  need — a  basic,  all-inclu- 
sive act  in  each  state,  with  powerful  en- 
forcement powers.  The  necessity  for  a 
better  and  more  powerful  Federal  anti- 
pollution law  was  mentioned  earlier.  But 
this  must  necessarily  confine  itself  with- 
in accepted  limits  of  Federal  power.  A 
really  vigorous  Federal  law  to  combat  to- 
the-bitter-end  pollution  is  probably  in- 
evitable eventually.  But  meanwhile,  the 
States  have  a  solemn  obligation,  to  their 
own  citizens,  their  neighbor  states  and  the 
nation,  to  take  the  bull  of  intrastate  pol- 


lution by  the  horns  and  fight  it  with  all 
the  energy  they  possess.  Each  state  must 
recognize  pollution  within  its  own  bound- 
aries is  its  own  responsibility.  Each 
state  should  accept  this  responsibility 
wholeheartedly,  as  an  imperative  meas- 
ure for  its  own  and  the  national  welfare. 
In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  individual 
state  that  can  fight  pollution  most  suc- 
cessfully and  most  quickly. 

Let  us  look  briefly  now  at  the  new- 
Federal  antipollution  law,  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  For 
pome  time,  the  law  will  mean  mostly 
study  of  pollution  and  its  problems,  and 
recommendations  for  abatement.  No 
sound  national  program  would  be  pos- 
sible, in  any  event,  until  such  a  study 
was  made. 

The  act,  recognizing  the  effects  of  pol- 
lution on  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
states  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect States'  rights  in  pollution  abatement, 
to  devise  methods  of  treatment  of  indus- 
trial wastes,  to  provide  Federal  technical 
service,  and  to  provide,  financial  aid.  The 
object  is  said  to  be  to  conserve  interstate 
waters  and  tributaries  for  public  water 
supplies,  recreation,  agriculture,  industry, 
wildlife,  etc.  It  calls  for  joint  investiga- 
tions (with  the  states)  of  water  condi- 
tions. 

Very  briefly,  the  act  provides  for  en- 
couragement of  uniform  state  antipollu- 
tion laws  and  compacts  between  states, 
extremely  limited  financial  aid  (loans), 
and  limited  enforcement.  Loans  to  a 
limit  of  $250,000  are  authorized  to  states, 
municipalities  and  interstate  agencies. 
Small  grants  for  study  and  surveys  are 
authorized  for  the  same.  No  loans  or 
grants  are  authorized  for  industry.  En- 
forcement, applying  to  waters  reaching  a 
second  state,  is  surrounded  with  numer- 
ous defendant's  safeguards  and  delay, 
with  a  gaping  legal  loophole  at  the  end 
in  the  form  of  feasibility  of  abatement. 

A  Federal  laboratory  for  pollution 
study  is  ordered.  No  funds  were  appro- 
priated, and  until  this  is  done  by  the 
present  Congress  operation  of  the  act 
is  in  abeyance. 

It  can  be  seen  that  wholesale  pollution 
abatement  on  a  national  scale  is  a  huge 
problem.  There  are  phases  of  it  that 
offer  no  simple  solution,  as  Congress 
discovered  in  writing  the  above  law.  For 
some  time  to  come  the  big  fight  for  pol- 
lution abatement  will  no  doubt  be  cen- 
tered in  the  states,  with  powerful  invok- 
ing of  the  Federal  health  power  not  a 
prospect  until  the  problem  of  non- 
complying  states,  at  some  future  time, 
becomes  clarified.  Before  this,  a  policy  of 
generous  Federal  grants-in-aid  is  likely 
to  emerge  to  help  state  and  local  units 
which  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
The  real  problem  of  industrial  cleanup 
with  reference  to  interstate  competing 
industries    and    the    national    government 
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has  not  yet  emerged.  It  la  conceivable  the 
states  can  handle  the  bulk  of  this  prob- 
lem alone. 

A  good  State  antipollution  law  would 
apply  to  all  forms  of  pollution,  and  would 
provide   for: 

1.  An  absolute  end  to  all  new  pollution, 
in  the  sense  that  no  industry  or  munici- 
pality could  start  putting  new  untreated 
wastes  into  a  stream.  2.  A  definite  pro- 
gram for  abatement  of  existing  pollution 
with  a  reasonable,  but  firm,  time  schedule 
that  would  not  handicap  industry  or 
municipalities.  3.  Creation  of  a  water 
control  commission  with  power  to  issue 
mandatory  orders,  its  membership  repre- 
senting the  state  departments  of  health, 
fish  and  game,  agriculture,  commerce,  de- 
velopment and  any  other  department 
which  is  the  least  bit  concerned  with  the 
use  of  water.  4.  Heavy  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply  with  orders,  with  the 
fines  to  run  for  each  day  of  continued 
violation  i-ather  than  a  blanket  fine,  since 
some  industries  would  rather  pay  a 
blanket  fine  than  provide  treatment.  5. 
Recognition  of  the  fact  that  everyone  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  waters  within  the 
state,  and  also  that  everyone  is  legally 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
waters.  6.  Reasonable  freedom  of  anti- 
pollution activities  from  political  consid- 
erations. 

Such  a  law  would  not  handicap  any 
one  city  in  a  state  in  comparison  with 
any  other,  but  would  be  firmly  regulatory 
over  all.  If  all  cities  in  a  state  were  or- 
dered to  clean  up,  one  could  not  cry  dis- 
crimination and  bias.  If  all  industries 
were  put  on  an  equal  footing,  no  single 
one  would  be  pressed  into  a  disadvan- 
tageous competitive  position  due  to  the 
costs  of  initiating  treatment.  There  is  an 
obvious  flaw  here,  of  course,  since  indus- 
tries selling  their  products  outside  of  the 
state  would  often  be  competing  with  in- 
dustires  which  were  not  yet  footing  treat- 
ment costs.  It  is  probable  that  in  most 
cases  the  cost  of  treatment  per  sales  item 
would  not  substantially  hamper  the  firm 
providing  treatment.  However,  here  is 
an  obvious  "out"  which  many  industries 
may  avail  themselves,  of  justified  or  not. 
And  in  many  cases  they  may  be  justified. 
In  the  end,  the  Federal  government  may 
be  the  only  agency  which  can  satisfac- 
torily arbitrate  this  situation. 

The  strong  state  law  that  we  have  been 
discussing,  in  its  application  within  the 
state  boundaries,  would  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered with  reasonable  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  industry  is  a  device  organ- 
ism, and  that  operating  conditions  are  not 
all  alike.  It  would  be  silly,  for  instance, 
to  issue  the  same  fiat  clean-up  order  to 
distillers  and  to  soft-coal  operators. 
Compliances  would  be  relatively  easy  for 
the  distilleries,  and  almost  impossible  for 
he  collieries,  since  here  is  no  precise  solu- 
tion   for    their    pollution    problem    today. 


\  ....  / 


Don't  look  now  but  that  scarecrow  you  just  took  a  practice  shot  at, 
is  headed  this  way. 


This  is  where  sportsmen  have  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  the  past.  The  rabid 
antipollutionists  have  envisioned  a  hope- 
lessly Utopian  world  in  which  everyone 
cleans  up  all  pollution  at  once.  That's 
impossible. 

I  have  talked  to  sportsmen,  to  sanitary 
engineers,  to  health  department  heads,  to 
industrialists  and  to  plain  citizens  over 
the  entire  country,  and  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  pollution  abatement  has  been 
hindered  rather  than  helped  because  some 
sportsman  spokesmen  have  demanded  too 
much.  We  should  not  delude  ourselves. 
We  can't  lick  industry.  It  has  more  money 
than  we  have.  It  has  more  political  pull. 
And  it  has  an  argument — an  overwhelming 
argument.  It  is  indispensable,  economically 
and  socially.  It  also  has  votes,  a  lot  of 
votes — the  people  and  their  dependents 
who  get  their  livelihood  from  it.  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures  are  bound  to  look 
at  the  picture  from  its  many  facets.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  generally  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  general  question  of  resource 
conservation  is  no  longer  an  idealistic  one. 

Fortunately,  and  believe  it  or  not,  in- 
dustry is  not  without  a  conscience  of  a 
heart.  Many  factories  have  cleai'ed  up  their 
front  yards,  literally,  landscaping  the  en- 
trance to  their  plants  because  they  realize 
they  are  a  part  of  their  community,  and 
want  to  look  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Now,  they  are  beginning  to  examine  their 
back  yards,  where  sewer  outlets  carry  their 
wastes  into  the  nearest  stream.  This  is 
being  written  in  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, after  many  conversations  with 
coal   operators   who   are   personal   friends 


and  who  are  under  orders  to  clean  up  in 
Pennsylvania's  Clean  Streams  program. 
Their  comments  might  be  that  of  industry 
as  a  whole  in  the  United  States.  They  say 
grudgingly:  "Well,  we  don't  like  to  spend 
the  money  to  clean  up,  but  we  realize  that 
we  should." 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dow  Chemi- 
cal, American  Viscose  Corporation  and 
others  have  been  damned  as  vicious  pol- 
luters of  streams,  and  they  are,  but  it  must 
be  said  in  all  fairness  that  they  have  spent 
huge  sums  of  money  to  correct  their  evils. 
Industry  generally  is  showing  a  willingness 
to  co-operate,  and  the  smart  antipoUu- 
tionist  will  capitalize  on  this,  rather  than 
antagonize  big  business.  Industry  senses 
the  definite  antipollution  trend  across  the 
nation,  and  is  starting  to  play  along  with 
it.  We  must  play  along  with  industry. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  this  series 
must  realize  that  no  punches  have  been 
pulled  where  municipalities  or  industry 
have  been  at  fault.  Offenders  have  been 
named  regardless  of  who  or  what  was 
hurt.  So.  too,  no  punches  are  being  pulled 
now  in  this  statement:  There  is  little  co- 
operation among  the  various  groups  most 
interested  in  pollution  abatement,  and  each 
seems  to  be  scrambling  for  full  credit  if 
pollution  is  ended. 

To  gain  a  state  law  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  sell  the 
public  on  the  need  for  pollution  abate- 
ment, to  secure  the  co-operation  and  not 
the  opposition  of  industry,  and  to  pull  in 
the  same  direction. 

Incredibly  enough,  some  states  have  no 
pollution    laws    except    those    that    iorbid 
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poisoning  a  public  water  supply.  Too  many 
states  have  legislation  administered  entirely 
by  their  health  departments  without  con- 
sideration of  other  uses  of  water  than  as 
a  drinking  supply.  Many  states  have  a 
vicious  "permit"  system  which  allows  exist- 
ing pollution  and  permits  new  pollution. 
Many  states  have  perfectly  adequate  pol- 
lution laws  and  the  powers  to  issue  orders 
against  offenders;  but  the  laws  are  not 
enforced.  If  state  .  sanitary  engineers  had 
the  power  to  enforce  the  existing  laws, 
they  could  end  nearly  all  pollution  within 
a  few  years.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them 
are  hamstrung  by  politics.  They  can't  act 
without  pussyfooting  around  to  find  out 
how  the  party  in  power  at  the  moment 
feels  about  things. 

If  the  men  who  do  know  what's  what 
are  to  get  anywhere,  they  need  your  sup- 
port. Without  public  support,  they  are 
helpless.  They  spoke  freely  to  me  when 
they  learned  that  they  would  not  be  quoted 
directly,  and  I  have  them  to  thank  for 
much  of  the  inside  information  I  obtained 
about   the   various   states. 

If  your  state  lacks  adequate  laws,  agi- 
tate for  their  passage.  If  your  state  has 
adequate  laws,  agitate  for  their  enforce- 
ment. Enlist  everyone  you  can.  Get  the 
women  on  your  side  because  they  control 
a  lot  of  votes.  All  politicians — and  that's 
what  you  will  deal  with  in  the  long  run — 
respect  the  voting  power  of  large  groups. 

There  are  some  states  that  can  be  forced 
to  clean  up,  and  to  do  it  almost  imme- 
diately. They  had  better  clean  up  or  face 
the  powerful  weapon  of  economic  boycott. 
I  refer  to  those  states  which  use  pol- 
luted water  for  irrigation  of  truck  crops 
and  berries. 

Some  states  are  making  remarkable 
strides  forward,  and  sometimes  where  least 
expected.  Pennsylvania  is  the  last  place  in 
the  world  where  one  would  expect  to  find 
a  strong  pollution  law  aimed  at  industry 
as  well  as  cities;  yet  it  has  such  and  the 
great  bath  to  clean  up  its  grime  has  been 
under  way  since  1945.  This  is  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturing  state,  and  it  leads 
all  others  in  industrial  pollution.  It's  going 
to  take  years,  but  if  Pennsylvania  can 
clean   up,   any   state   can. 

Steady  advances  also  are  being  made 
by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Rhode  Island.  States  like 
North  and  South  Dakota  are  making 
progress  under  great  difficulties — insuf- 
ficient water  and  unfavorable  topography. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  such  states 
get  ahead  because  they  have  good  and 
adequate  laws,  and  aggressive  boards  or 
individuals  enforcing  them.  One  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  the  various  inter- 
state  compacts  is  their  lack  of  authority. 

Industry  has  found  many  ways  to  make 
a  profit  from,  or  to  utilize,  its  wastes. 
And  in  many  laboratories,  new  ways  to 
abate  pollution  or  turn  wastes  into  money- 


making  by-products  are  being  sought. 
Sportsmen  often  do  not  realize  this  and 
antagonize  the  very  industries,  in  many 
cases,  which  are  working  hardest  in  the 
problem. 

I  think  the  attitude  of  industry  today 
toward  pollution  abatement  was  accurately 
summarized  by  Dr.  Mark  E.  Putnam,  vice- 
president  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company 
at  Midland,  Michigan,  in  a  frank  talk  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. Dr.  Putnam  said  that  industrial  pol- 
lution is  a  problem  that  should  be  met  by 
the  top  management  only,  and  added : 

"Since  our  inland  waterways  are  deemed 
public  property,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  when,  by  any  act  of  ours, 
we  damage  the  water  or  render  it  less  fit 
for  use  by  other  membei's  of  the  public, 
we  are  taking  undue  advantage  of  our 
own  rights  as  a  corporate  citizen.  Indus- 
trial management  has  special  reason  to  be 
concerned  with  its  public  and  community 
relations   so   far   as   pollution   is   concerned 


because  of  the  increasing  activities  of 
special-interest  groups.  Sportsman's  or- 
ganiaztions  are  typical.  They  have  the 
ability — and  have  in  many  cases  shown 
symptoms — of  regimenting  public  opinion 
against  us.  They  are  not  to  be  ignored.  I 
am  not  condemning  them.  We  simply  hap- 
pen to  be  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
stream  over  which  we  can  either  scream 
at  each  other  like  schoolboys,  or  meet  as 
reasonable  men  and  arrive  at  a  mutual 
understanding  of,  and  solution  to,  our 
divergent  problems.  If  we  adopt  the  former 
course,  or  simply  prefer  to  ignore  them, 
we  shall  only  hasten  their  metamorphosis 
into  definite  'pressure'  groups  campaigning 
for  more  stringent  legislation  or  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

"I  think  most  of  us  in  industry  would 
far  rather  meet  our  problems  voluntary 
than  by  enforced  regulation.  If  we  are 
interested  in  applying  this  principle  to 
our  stream-pollution  problems  we  had  bet- 
ter be  about  it." 


Why  Call  Them  Sportsmen? 
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Part   of   the    wild    geese   concentration,    less   than    two    miles   from    Abbeville,    in    Vermilion    parish,    in    which    many    thousands    of    geese    have 
been  feeding   daily   in   rice  fields,  and   have   become  co  tame   that  they   feed   within   a  few   yards   of  the   highway. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MENACE  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

definitely  strangling  the  the  economics  of 
Louisiana's  wildlife  resources,  recreational 
resources,  drainage  program  and  is  cer- 
tainly destroying  high  economic  values  in 
many  industries  involving  water  borne 
activities  such  as  lumbering,  oil  explora- 
tion and  oil  production. 

And  strangely  enough  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  pest  are  proving  its  own 
undoing.  A  water  hyacinth  grows  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  Its  roots,  stem  and 
bulb  are  submerged.  The  leaves  and  flower 
project  about  six  inches  out  of  the  water. 
When  sprayed  with  the  solution  of  2,  4-D 
chemical  the  part  of  the  plant  above  water, 
gives  buoyancy  to  the  entire  plant,  withers, 
and  permits  the  entire  plant  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  eventually   disintegrates. 

Although  the  present  campaign  against 
this  pest  is  expensive  it  may  be  easily 
seen  that  its  cost  is  virtually  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  great  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  spent  in  the  last  fifty  years 
with  almost  no  profitable  result.  Thus  the 
program  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
department,  now  in  progress  against  this 
menace,    will    mean    a    saving    of    millions 


of  dollars  annually  for  Louisiana  in  free- 
ing this  state's  waters  fi'om  this  envelop- 
ing mass  of  tropical  beauty. 


GOING  FISHING  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Grand  Isle  Rodeo  witl  be  held  Thursday. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  July  21,  22  and  23 
this  year. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  second  oldest  in  point 
of  origin,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  south- 
ern, rodeos,  and  Biloxi  and  Gulfport,  Missis- 
sippi, Lake  Charles,  and  Southwest  Pass, 
in  addition  to  Grand  Isle,  Louisiana,  round 
out  the  list  of  off-shore  or  deep  sea  com- 
petitions in  which  southern  salt  water 
anglers  will  compete  this  season. 

New  Orleans  alone  has  one  rodeo  be- 
lieved unique  in  the  entire  country,  as  a 
tarpon  rodeo  held  within  the  actual  limits 
of  a  great  city.  This  rodeo  is  sponsored 
by  the  New  Orleans  Tarpon  Club,  an  or- 
ganization in  which  the  landing  of  a  tarpon 
within  the  prescribed  limits  is  a  pre-requi- 
site  to  acquiring  membership  in  the  club. 
But  some  extremely  large  tarpon  have  been 
landed  by  members  of  the  club,  as  witness 
the  153-pounder  caught  by  !Mrs.  Kitty 
Ebrenz  in  Lake  Pontchartarin.  to  win  the 


year's  championship  some  three  years  ago, 
and  the  134-pounder  caught  by  Miss 
Glendy  Culligan  to  capture  the  honors  the 
following  year. 

Yes,  the  ladies  are  taking  their  place, 
and  a  prominent  place,  too,  in  competitive 
fishing.  In  fact  they  are  making  the  going 
tough  for  their  male  competitors  in  nearly 
every  rodeo  as  well  as  in  every  day  fishing. 
Size  and  brute  strength  has  little  to  do  with 
success  in  fighting  game  fish  of  any  descrip- 
tion and  more  and  more  of  the  "gentler" 
sex  are  taking  up  the  game  every  year. 

And  so,  look  out  for  a  big  fishing  sea- 
son in  this  year  of  1949.  The  signs  are 
visible.  The  fish  either  are  here  now,  or 
they  soon  will  be.  It  wiU  be  safest,  at  all 
events,  to  get  that  gear  of  yours  all  in  good 
shape — and  soon,  for  there  are  always 
fish  to  be  caught  in  this  good  old  state  of 
ours  and  the  better  the  gear  you  have 
the  surer  you  are  not  to  lose  the  big  one 
after  you  have  a  hook  in  his  mouth. 

An  ancient  proverb  says — "Allah  does 
not  deduct  from  the  allotted  time  of  man 
those  hours  spent  in  Fishing." 

That  time  is  yours,  my  friend,  so  pre- 
pare now  to  spend  it  wisely,  and  lets  go 
fishing. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

HOW  TO  STORE 

YOUR  GUNS? 


Wi 


HAT  condition  will  your  gun  be  in  the 
next  time  you  use  it? 

With  the  end  of  the  last  hunting  season, 
millions  of  hunters  cleaned  their  guns  and 
stored  them  away  with  excellent  care — 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  guns 
would  be  in  excellent  shape  next  fall.  Yet, 
thousands  of  American  hunters  will  be 
unpleasantly  surprised  in  a  few  months 
when  they  look  at  their  guns  again  and 
find  the  bores  badly  rusted  or  disfiguring 
rust  spots  on  the  outside  finish. 

Major  General  Julian  S.  Hatcher,  the 
U.  S.  Army's  retired  world-famous  small 
arms  expert  and  present  director  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association's  Technical 
Division,  has  been  queried  thousands  of 
times  by  individuals  all  over  the  country 
for  an  answer  as  to  what  happened. 
Naturally,  the  answer  is  loving  but  in- 
correct care. 

Here  is  the  correct  way  to  take  care  of 
a  gun,  according  to  General  Hatcher.  When 
the  hunter  has  done  his  last  shooting  for 
the  season,  he  should  get  a  cleaning  rod, 
some  cloth  patches,  a  brass  brush  to  fit  on 
the  end  of  the  cleaning  rod,  some  powder 
solvent  or  rifle  bore  cleaner  and  rust  pre- 
ventive grease.  All  the  items  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  local  hardware  or  sporting 
goods   store. 

Saturate  a  cloth  patch  with  powder 
solvent  and  run  it  through  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  Screw  the  brass  brush  on  the  rod, 
dip  it  in  the  powder  solvent  and  run  it 
through  the  bore  a  couple  of  times.  Then 
take  a  clean,  dry  patch  and  run  it  through 
until  the  bore  is  bright  and  clean.  Wipe 
the  outside  of  the  gun  with  a  clean  cloth 
until  all  dirt  and  moisture  is  removed. 

The  gun  is  now  clean  and  the  next  step 
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is  to  prevent  rust.  To  do  this  the  National 
Rifle  Association  expert  recommends  a 
rust  preventive  grease  about  the  con- 
sistency of  Vaseline.  Take  a  cloth  patch, 
work  some  grease  well  into  it,  and  then 
run  it  through  the  bore.  Only  a  thin  coat 
of  grease  will  be  deposited  in  the  bore, 
but  it  will  prevent  rust  under  almost  any 
condition.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not 
enough  grease  left  in  the  bore  to  harm 
the  gun  in  case  it  is  fired  as  is.  The  Gen- 
eral's objection  to  a  heavy  deposit  of 
grease  in  the  bore  is  that  the  shooter  may 
fail  to  remove  the  excess  before  firing  the 
gun  and  thus  ruin  the  barrel.  Next  take  a 
small  cloth,  work  some  grease  into  it  and 
rub  the  cloth  over  the  outside  finish  so  as 
to  leave  a  thin  film  of  rust  preventive 
grease.  Store  the  gun  in  a  rack  in  the 
dryest  part  of  the  house.  It  is  best  to 
store  the  gun  horizontally  so  there  is  no 
tendency  for  dust  or  other  objects  to 
fall  down  the  muzzle  and  be  there  when 
the  gun  is  next  fired. 

A  couple  of  don'ts  to  remember:  Don't 
put  the  gun  in  its  cloth  or  leather  case  for 
storage.  Both  cloth  and  leather  collect 
humidity  and  rust  spots  are  likely  to 
appear  where  the  cloth  or  leather  touched 
the  gun.  Don't  use  any  of  the  various 
devices  on  the  market  supposed  to  prevent 
the  bores  of  guns  from  rusting.  There 
"anti-rust"  devices  are  porous,  rope-like 
affairs  saturated  with  oil.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  left  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  to 
exclude  air  and  keep  the  bore  oily.  How- 
ever,    they     collect     moisture     and     many 


times  when  they  are  taken  out,  the  bores 
are  ruined. 

General  Hatcher  heads  the  Technical 
Division  at  the  National  Rifle  Association 
which  experiments  with  hundreds  of  guns 
each  year.  At  the  end  of  experiments,  the 
weapons  are  stored  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Yet,  by  always  following  the  simple 
ABC's  of  correct  gun  care  set  down  above, 
they  are  always  in  perfect  condition.  The 
outdoor  sportsman  will  get  the  same 
results. 


The  Joy  of  Being  An  Editor 

Getting  out  this  magazine  is  no  picnic. 
If   we   print   jokes,   people   say   we   are 

silly. 
If  we  don't  they  say  we  are  too  serious. 
If  we  stick  close  to  the  office  all  day, 
We  ought  to  be  around  hunting  material. 
If  we  go  out  and  try  to  hustle, 
We  ought  to  be  on  the  job  in  the  office. 
If  we  don't  print  contributions, 
We  don't  appreciate  genius; 
And  if  we  do  print  them,  the  paper  is 

filled  with  junk! 
If  we   edit   the   other  fellow's  write-up 

we're  too  critical; 
If  we  don't,  we're  asleep. 
If  we  clip  things  from  other  papers. 
We  are  too  lazy  to  write  them  ourselves. 
If  we   don't  we   are   stuck   on   our  own 

stuff. 
Now,  like  as  not,  some  guy  will  say 
We  swiped  this  from  some  magazine.* 
*We  did! 
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KING  MACKEREL 

STACKS  HIGH 

AS  GAME  FISH 


T, 


HE  realm  of  saltwater  fishing  holds 
many  amazing  and  surprising  gamefish. 
One  which  stacks  up  extremely  high  on 
both  these  points  is  the  king  mackerel. 

It  is  amazing  because  of  its  remarkable 
ability  to  literally  "shoot"  20  or  more 
feet  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  and  then 
skillfully  turn  like  an  expert  performer 
executing  the  swan  dive  to  enter  the  water 
head  first  with  hardly  a  splash.  It  is  sur- 
prising because  not  too  many  fishermen 
have  witnessed  this  spectacle. 

Evidently,  the  king  mackerel  must  be  in 
just  the  right  mood  to  "squirt"  itself  out  of 
the  water — and  the  angler  must  be  look- 
ing its  way  at  the  same  instant  to  observe 
this  feat. 

Transcending  its  acrobatics,  however, 
are  its  excellent  qualities  as  a  gamefish. 
Fast  to  extreme,  terrific  as  a  fighter  and 
beautiful  to  behold,  the  king  mackerel 
holds  high  esteem  among  sporting  anglers. 

NAMES  .  .  .  Kingfish,  Cero,  Cavalla, 
King  Cero,  Pintado,  Sierra,  Black  Salmon, 
Horse   Mackerel,   Spanish  Mackerel. 

CHARACTERISTICS  .  .  .  The  king 
mackerel  is  built  for  speed  and  has  made 
a  reputation  for  itsself  in  this  respect.  In 
color  it  is  iron-gray  on  the  back,  shading 
into  silver-gray  on  the  belly;  along  each 
side  is  an  area  of  iridescent  silvery  pink. 
It  is  a  beautiful  fish  but  loses  color  as 
it  dies. 

The  king  mackerel  is  a  schooling  fish 
and  once  they  are  located,  the  action 
usually  is  fast  and  rugged,  depending  upon 
the  average  size  of  the  fish.  And  here  is 
another  pecularity  of  this  fish;  when  you 
locate  a  school,  usually,  all  fish  are  of  near- 
equal  size.  In  other  words,  when  you  hit  a 
few  big  ones,  the  entire  school  will  run  big. 

RANGE  .  .  .  The  king  mackerel  is  a  true 
migratory  fish.  It  ranges  from  Africa  and 
Brazil  to  the  Carolinas,  sometimes  going 
as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod  in  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  they  seem  to  make 
a  complete  circuit.  They  start  at  the  lower 
tip  of  Florida,  work  slowly  up  the  Gulf 
Coast  with  stopovers  at  Naples,  Sarasota, 
St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  Panama  City, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
Aransas  Pass,  and  then  south  to  repeat 
the  same  pattern. 


The  Atlantic  Coast  has  a  definite  spring 
and  fall  run,  although  the  fish  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  concentrated  as  they  are 
in  the  Gulf.  The  king  mackerel  is  strictly 
a  deep-water  fish  and  usually  is  found  a 
few  miles  off'shore  in  water  from  15  to  45 
feet  in  depth. 

SIZE  .  .  .  Although  100  pounders  are 
reliably  reported,  the  world's  record  stands 
at  73  V2  lbs.  and  was  taken  with  rod  and 
reel  by  L.  B.  Harrison  off  Bimini  Island, 
B.  W.  I.,  in  February,  1935. 

The  average  size,  is  from  7  to  12 
pounds;  however,  20  and  30  pounders  are 
not  rare  enough  to  excite  too  much  at- 
tention. 

FLAVOR  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  excellent. 

FOODS  .  .  .  Menhaden,  mullet  and  other 
small  fish.   Also  squids  and  shrimp. 

LURES  .  .  .  Particularly  good  are  spoons, 
strip  bait,  squids,  feathered  jigs  and  plugs 
like  the  Giant  Vamp. 

METHODS  .  .  .  Trolling  is  the  most 
popular  method  for  taking  king  mackerel 
but  once  a  school  is  located,  regular  bait 
casting  tackle  is  excellent  if  one  is  seeking 
sport  and   not  quantity  in  his  fishing. 

TACKLE   ...   If  one   has  never  before 


been  king  mackerel  fishing,  it  is  best  to 
start  ofl"  with  a  fairly  heavy  outfit.  This  in- 
volves a  rod  with  a  six  to  nine  ounce  tip 
and  a  reel  holding  200  to  250  yards  of 
18-thread  line.  A  wire  leader,  at  least  six 
feet  long,  shosld  be  used  :=:8  (.020)  or 
ir9    (.022)    size. 

The  lure  should  be  attached  by  wrapping 
one  end  of  the  wire  leader  through  the 
line  tie;  the  other  end  of  the  leader  should 
be  attached  to  the  line  with  a  1  0  swivel 
between. 

After  one  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  rugged  tactics  of  king  mackerel,  the 
intensity  of  the  sport  can  be  increased  by 
using  lighter  tackle.  A  rod  with  a  four 
ounce  tip  is  ideal  when  balanced  with  a 
2  0  reel  holding  some  300  yards  of  six- 
thread  line.  This  outfit  is  known  as  4/6 
specification  equipment  and  is  ideal  for 
medium  size  saltwater  gamefish. 

The  rod  should  be  made  of  tempered 
split  bamboo  or  of  tapered  tubular  steel 
like  the  "Pal". 

When  encountering  yomr  first  school  of 
king  mackerel  you'll  lose  plenty  of  plugs 
and  fish.  But  two  things  you  will  never 
lose — the  thrilling  memories  of  your  en- 
counter and  the  desire  to  go  again. 


Mrs.   Ruth  ucmpQ^ii, 

821  Boyd  Ave.. 
G  Eaton  Rouge,  L*a. 


"Doc"  Harris,  expert  trapper  in  the  predator  control  corps  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 

and    Fisheries,    holding    the   60-pound    wolf    he   caught    in    Natchitoches    parish,   scoring   the 

28th   wolf   he   has  caught. 


